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Editorial, 


HE coming General Conference in San Francisco 
is, happily, announced in ample time for prepara- 
tion. It is much to be hoped that the East will 
be well represented, and that those who can cross 
the continent will take this opportunity of doing 

so. In many cases it will be a good investment for 
churches to send their ministers. While the expense 
involved is large, and may well be subordinated in 
these times to national and international calls for 
charity, so that it cannot fairly be expected that many 
churches will assume its burden, those who make the 
sacrifice will help by so much to strengthen the churches, 
from which chiefly proceed works of humanity and good 
will. 
Sd 


No one can claim so much for reason in religion as to 
demand that religion shall never go beyond it. What we 
can assert is that religion shall not go contrary to our 
reason. It is the essence of religion to lead reason where 
it feels awe of mystery and inexhaustible resource. But 
no religion can do this by requiring reason to stultify itself. 
The sincerity of the mind, the reliance upon it as the sole 
entrance of all revelation to our nature, the respect for it 
as God’s endowment,—all these elevate and dignify 
reason. Religion is the one exercise of our nature which 
lifts us above the reach even of reason. But it never 
does violence to reason. And it remains a valid test of 
a good religion that it shall not offend our sense of truth 
and injure or discredit any power of acquiring truth. 
Those who belittle reason, tear it away as if thus to see 
religion more clearly, are unconsciously committing re- 
ligious suicide. And agnosticism gains most of its re- 
cruits from those who in the interest of piety knock away 
the foundations of conviction and then find that piety 
alone will not support them. 
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THERE is danger that in the religiotts world there will 
be something like a freshet, in which all ecclesiastical rigid- 
ities will be broken up and in a destructive flood swept 
down the current of human life, destroying many precious 
things which will not easily be replaced. The breakup of 
institutions is inevitable, and it behooves our spiritual 
guardians to see to it that the destruction is not too great. 
Some precious things like those destroyed at Rheims and 
Antwerp can never be replaced. Sentiments, customs, 
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and traditions, hallowed by a thousand tender associa- 
tions reaching through the centuries, will be rudely 
shaken, but it may be possible, if religious leaders will 
put away ambition, pride of-place, theological odium, and 
traditional formalities, to keep alive sentiments, hopes, 
and sanctions such as have built themselves into the re- 
ligions of the past. Religion and morality are active 
forces in every form of ecclesiasticism which has been an 
important element in human progress. The religious 
leaders of the future who will exert power in the right 
direction must put aside every aim and purpose which 
does not assist in the building of the new temple of a 
redeemed humanity in which religion and morality will 
be freed from all impediment. 
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SomE time ago we mentioned the special danger in 
these days of imposture—the advantage that would be 
taken of the tender social conscience by those who have 
none. ‘The soup-kitchens and bread-lines in some of our 
cities bring to town those who are on the lookout for 
chances to live without work. In one city the require- 
ment of two hours’ work on the rock-pile by those who 
accepted lodging and meal from the city was satisfied by 
a small proportion of those who applied for them. In 
London the evil has reached unmanageable bigness. 
Street-begging has become intolerable, and benefactions 
thought to go to people in need have been gathered in by 
all sorts of gainful enterprises. Fraudulent philanthropies 
are reaping a harvest. The police cannot regulate or re- 
press this evil without parliamentary authority, and there 
is no recourse but to appeals to the public for a cold heart 
toward unauthorized charities in order that a warm heart 
may have wherewith to meet the genuine needs of the 
time. Where purse-strings are loose the scheming loafer 
is as likely to hear of it as the suffering unemployed. 
One would be ashamed not to have been taken in at 
some time, but it argues no unresponsive heart that one 
should cultivate the power to say ‘‘ No” and keep it ‘No”’ 
to every applicant who cannot show a clean bill of merit 
and authenticity. The liar who trades on the generous 
instincts of human nature deserves far more than punish- 
ment for deception. He deserves all that can possibly 
be brought upon him for counterfeiting misfortune, for 
while he thinks of getting money from those who can 
spare it he is really robbing those who are in worse need 
than himself, by making less likely the aid they need. 
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ONE of the causes of the bitterness of our untaught 
industrial classes, especially those who are recent immi- 
grants and have no knowledge of the English language, 
is the constant abuse and burlesque caricaturing of all 
men who are successful in business. Men and women 
who never drew a cheque in their lives, and some who 
would not know how to cash one if they received it, set 
themselves up as judges in a case of Capital versus Labor, 
and give to these refugees from foreign tyranny the im- 
pression that they have escaped from one despotism only 
to fall into the grasp of another equally relentless. ‘The 
truth is that the great majority of the successful business 
men in America were poor boys. <A few of them try to 
forget that fact and think that it is a part of their success 
that they are able to rule their fellows with a high hand; 
but the majority of the prosperous men and women of 
the United States are intelligent, generous, and glad 
whenever the competition with foreign nations is relaxed 
to do justly and to love mercy among those who depend 
on them for sympathy and help. During the last ten 
years there has been a wonderful humanitarian sentiment 
among the educated and highly prosperous classes. Com- 


monly these people who freely denounce their fellow- — 


citizens do not say to those who are nearest to them, 
with whom they are well acquainted, ‘‘’ Thou art the man,” 
but they denounce a class called Capitalists, with whom 
they have no personal acquaintance. They are like 
the proverbial fools and madmen who throw about fire 
and then wonder at the result. 
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THE total change of attitude about miracles every- 
where, in showing that religion can be religion, and God, 
God, without them, puts the old evidences on a new foot- 
ing. If any man were to be thought able to do now what 
people thought, and many people still think, Jesus did, no 
one would count him a new Messiah on that account. ‘The 
public schools have been open toolong. Nothing has to be 
unreasonable to be sacred. Poor science does not make 
good religion. The region of that surprise which is the 
abiding essence of religion is spiritual. A changed dis- 
position, love turning water into wine, conscience van- 
quishing tempting self-interest, pity turning hatred into 
tenderness, a gentleness subduing what armies could not 
overcome,—these are instances of the uncalculated force 
of the spirit which will always make people believe in 
miracle. The old miracle is gone because the new miracle 
can express spiritual vitality and creativeness without 
contradicting the lawfulness of things. It is no longer 
necessary to upset nature to show God. A contrite heart 
and a right spirit renewed are ever the best witness of 
his presence. 


Effectual Prayer. 


Never since civilization began to make its mark upon 
modern nations has there ever been a time that could be 
more perfectly described as one that ‘‘tried men’s souls.” 
Not only are the hearts of men and women and little 
children failing them for fear, not only is panic, pestilence, 
starvation, and earthquake threatening all the inhabited 
places of Europe, but also every principle of religion, 
every doctrine of the Divine Providence, every relation 
between humanity and the Infinite Wisdom, is now upon 
trial and scrutinized anew. Is there any God? Is 
there any Providence? Is there any efficacy in prayer? 
Is there a Lord of Hosts, a God of Battles, who directs 
the movements of armies and to some gives victory and 
to others defeat and despair, and have the prayers of 
men and nations anything to do with the outcome of 
the tremendous upheavals which now affright human 
beings of every race and nation? 

In times like these it is by a natural instinct that men 
are moved to seek the help of some higher power and 
to entreat for displays of omnipotence in guiding the 
counsels of nations and deciding the fate of battles. 
Beliefs concerning what prayer is, what it has done, and 
what it may be expected to accomplish are numerous, 
and the discussion of them is useless. When a genera- 
tion ago Prof. Tyndall proposed his “prayer gauge” 
a large portion of Christendom was shocked. ‘To-day his 
proposition would be more calmly received. At that 
time there were many who were insisting that by prayer 
diseases could be healed, pestilences avoided, and all 
those who were engaged in benevolent operations could 
be provided for without recourse to the ordinary means 
of raising money and healing disease. Great orphan 
asylums, it was claimed, were supported by money which 
came solely in answer to prayer. It is now held by 
many that the result was attained by what were in- 
nocently made the most effective schemes of advertising. 
The wonderful answers to prayer were published broad- 
side, and money came quickly from ‘those whose sym- 
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_ pathies were stirred by the recital. 

Tyndall proposed what he considered a rational and 
scientific test of the question. 
two hospitals, one supported wholly by prayer, and the 


-_ 


At this time Prof. 
He said, let there be 


other conducted by the most enlightened scientific 
methods, and then let the decision as to which method 
was more effective be determined by the number of 
recoveries in the respective hospitals. 

All over the world to-day men and nations, individuals 
and churches, are praying against each other. The 
Russian and the Turk with equal confidence are ad- 
dressing Jehovah and Allah, while Catholics and Prot- 
estants are sending up their prayers to the throne of 
grace, in the hope that earnest prayer will be effectual 


in guiding the rulers and armies for which they pray 


to final victory over their enemies. 

All this is a commonplace of knowledge, and already 
one evil effect of popular emotion is to be seen. Men are 
distinctly losing their confidence in prayer and in the 
power of the church to stand between them and calamity, 
and in its supposed influence and ability to direct omnip- 
otent power to the ends of human will and action. 

Throughout all the ages, belief in prayer has been one 
of the most effective incentives to action, and has been 
used for good and for evil by priests and prophets, true 
and false, who have pretended, or have believed, that 
they were representatives of the divine will and purpose. 
Now such a belief could not exist without some founda- 
tion in experience, but it is only in recent times that a 
true explanation of the meaning and power of prayer has 
been offered in such a way as not to conflict with the 
amazing advances made by science and philosophy. 
Rightly taken, the most advanced theories of science 
do not conflict with a rational doctrine of prayer, but 
they enforce and explain it. The Psalmist said, “We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” We are just 
beginning to learn how, out of earth, air, and water, 
out of the light and heat of the sun, and the forces 
stored up in matter, we are nourished, quickened, 
strengthened, and given the power which we use day 
by day to contend with nature and to subdue the earth. 

We are just beginning to learn that what lies behind 
prayers of every kind is an instinctive faith that power 
waits for the using of those who are earnest in purpose 
and magnanimous in thought. ‘The men and women who 
have been capable of writing the prayers of the ages have 
been great in other ways. Their prayers and psalms 
of praise have been merely the outcome of their strenuous 
lives. ‘They were inspired by faith, they were cheered 
by hope, and they became inspirers and helpers of their 
fellow-men because through their faith and hope there 
rose up into their lives power out of the Infinite Reservoir 
in which we live and move and have our being. 

A great hope gladly entertained and loyally carried 
into action is itself a prayer, whether it shapes itself into 
definite propositions and reverent phrases or not. When 
Granville Sharp was giving himself wholly to the cause 
of emancipation in the British West Indies, a religious 
friend, anxious for his spiritual welfare, asked him if in 
all these activities he was not forgetting himself and in 
danger of losing his own soul. Sharp replied in sur- 
prise, “Why, I had forgotten I had a soul!” That is 
the natural attitude of the energetic worker who is 
moved by faith and cheered by hope. 

The pitiful thing which brings religion into contempt 
is that so many men and women who recite their prayers 
with devout emphasis go away from the place of 
worship or the chamber of prayer and straightway for- 
get what manner of men they were. ‘Their devout and 
honest prayers seem to have no relation to their real 


sus lives. ns Said a bank president, looking toward a church 
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which made great professions of sanctity and religious 
perfection, ‘I know everybody in that church, and there 
is not a manly fellow among them.” 

Whoever has been moved by a magnanimous impulse 
to confer benefits upon society, to live in the spirit of 
that first sermon at Nazareth, will have become conscious 
of surprising gifts of strength, courage, and comfort from 
“that Fower not himself, which makes for righteousness, ”’ 
and which, although not himself, is made manifest through 
all the currents of life and action. ‘‘To labor is to pray”’ 
(‘‘Laborare est orare’’) was the decision of the ancient 
monk. It was a true word, and when it is rightly under- 
stood, floods of words which contain no effectual prayer 
will be banished from the vocabulary of religious men 
and women. Faith, hope, and charity working in the 
inner life of any devout person need no vocal expression. 
The litanies and liturgies which spring up in their minds 
and are quoted throughout the generations are results, 
and not causes, of the divine inspiration which wrought 
mightily in them. 

Judged by the tests of life, by the results of experience, 
by the potency made manifest in the history of nations, 
the prayers of intercession now going up from all parts 
of the world are just the things which the apostle 
characterized as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
They pray who act courageously, and they have wonder- 
ful answers to their prayers who put their trust not in 
any formal intercession, but in the re-inforcement from 
the Infinite Reservoir of -every noble purpose and 
strenuous effort to help the world on the way to better 
things. G. B. 


Useless Fortresses. 


It is impossible to avoid falling into metaphors sug- 
gested by the war, and to us particularly it is interesting 
to see how close an analogy there is between the fortresses 
of nations and the fortresses of theological disputation. 
One of the surprises of the present conflict is that the 
strongest fortresses have proved most vulnerable to 
modern attack. The surprises of the time are many. 
Things antiquated have suddenly become the main re- 
liance, and things thought to have displaced them forever 
have proved useless. The impregnable concrete and steel 
have crumbled to pieces under the irresistible impact of 
great shells. We learn from authorities on the subject 
that ‘‘the day for concrete and iron has passed away. 
Closed works must be replaced by open earthwork re- 
doubts massively built, connected together with over- 
head cover, and so devised as to admit of rapid impro- 
vised extension to meet the ever-changing conditions of 
attack.” 

This fact has long been observed in the conflicts of opin- 
ion about faith. Everybody has seen elaborate defen- 
sive works which were devised in confidence that they 
would be secure from any damage so long as time should 
last. ‘hey were built with reference to every possible 
weapon of offence, and guarded at every conceivable 
point of approach. All that legal subtilty could accom- 
plish was done, all the resources of language were utilized, 
all the possibilities which imagination could present were 
scrutinized, to insure the most important declarations 
against ravage by enemies and by time. But no prophet 
was sufficient for those things. None could foresee and 
prepare for the devices which the desires and thoughts 
of men would perfect. None could plot the curve of 
progress, and calculate the movements of the mind. Life 
has a way of showing that it is alive, and being alive means, 
more than anything else, doing things that have never 
been done. The great bulwarks of faith, the ponderous 
infallibilities of doctrine, are useless. 
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But at this point the analogy fails us. In warfare the 
lesson once shown is learned and accepted on every hand. 
In theological conflicts the chief conflict is to get it ac- 

-eepted. A wonderfully large number of persons who 
‘know what has been displaced continue to act as if they 
knew no such thing. A vast multitude of persons are not 
yet intelligent enough to know what has been displaced, 
“however intelligent they are on other subjects. When 
we say that certain faiths are outgrown, that nobody 
“accepts them, and that there is no use in wasting powder 
upon them, we mean that the leaders, and the people 
who belong to the time, show this. But we know at the 
same time that progress carries with it at any time but 
a small percentage of people, that the majority of people 
pay no attention to the leaders, and do not belong to the 
_ time in which they live, so far as faith is concerned. Every 
little while we read of some belated inhabitant of a re- 
mote locality who does not yet know how the Civil War 
turned out. But very frequently we meet people who are 
as ridiculously unaware of the outcome of theological 
struggles. They do not know in some cases because they 
do not care. ‘They do not know in other cases because 
they care too much. Indifference and bigotry set people 
in an unreal world, where what passes in the real world 
is.as business to a dreamer. 

This is why the crumbling of theological fortresses makes 
so little difference. Their only existence is in the minds 
of those who build them. So long as no enemy is allowed 
within reach, they will seem as strong as ever. So long 
as their power to resist assault is never tested, they will 
be;as strong as ever. So long as people can keep out dis- 
putation and discussion and real trial of reason, just so 
long will the old fortresses remain. They can be pointed 
to with the proud claim of permanence. It can be said 
that they have endured the length of centuries. But 
that is because they have been kept where nothing but 
the length of time has touched them, where nothing of 

.time’s advances have come near them. ‘The neutrality 
of the territory they are in has been successfully main- 
tained. They have been isolated, and surrounded by a 
.sort of reverent regard which remains unviolated. No 
one has cared to be so ruthless as to break through such a 
trust in chivalry. But it must not be forgotten that the 
defence is one of chivalry, and the deference is one of rev- 
erence, and not to be accepted on these grounds and then 
exhibited as an evidence of a permanence of quite another 
.sort. The fortresses of the sort we are describing remain, 
not because they are impregnable, but because they are 
preserved. With those who prefer to preserve them we 
have no quarrel. But of those who wish to have their 
theological cake and eat it, too, who confuse one kind of 
permanence with another and use one as if it were the 
other, we ask for plain dealing. ‘There is no use pretend- 
ing that the fortifications are used in defence of the faith 
as they once were used, or that they are to be relied on for 
safety. Closed works must be replaced in religion with 
“earthwork redoubts . . . so devised as to admit of rapid 
improvised extension to meet the ever-changing conditions 
of attack.” - 

At the same time, we must still take from the use of 
fortifications the lesson of their degree of. utility. They 
cannot be ignored. We are told that ‘‘fortresses will have 
the same strategical and delaying purpose as they have 
always had.’ It is their delaying power which makes 
them significant in religious belief. However sure they are 
to be overcome, the defences of old beliefs avail to hold 
back progress and to make advance more difficult. Those 
who think we are fighting windmills in attacking them 
must believe that they are to be taken seriously, though 
not too seriously. It is a pity that they should exist at 
all, for, though they cannot survive attack, they can in- 
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terfere much with the march of truth. They delay us 
on our way. ‘They delude people with specious strength. 
We should not be content to think how much less a part 
they play than once they performed. It is ours to see 
that they are destroyed utterly and that every hindrance 
to truth should be cleared away; and, if on our own side 
there are bulwarks whose antiquity is mistaken ‘for 
strength, we should not hesitate to use better means of 
forwarding our cause. An orthodoxy is always to be 
striven against, whether it is another’s or our own. 


Current Topics. 


Tue stimulating effect of the war upon American 
industry and commerce is shown by impressive figures 
compiled by the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce in Washington. 
It appears from these statistics, for instance, that the 
total value of American exports to warring and non- 
warring nations for the first five months of the conflict 
is $848,000,000. Of this amount more than $500,000,000 
was paid by the peoples involved in the struggle, and a 
large proportion of this amount was devoted to the pur- 
chase of war supplies, such as ammunition, weapons, 
horses, and other strictly military equipment. The 
Department of Commerce, through its machinery, as 
well as leaders of industrial activity like James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, are 
laying emphasis upon the opportunity which the present 
moment in the history of the world offers to American 
enterprise, and are exerting themselves to place America 
in a dominant position as an exporter. 
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THE rights of American manufacturers to sell munitions 
of war to belligerent countries are defined in a state 
paper issued last Monday by Secretary Bryan after 
consultation with the President and some other of the 
Executive’s advisers. Replying to criticisms from pro- 
German sources that the United States has shown an 
undue preference for the Allies in the shipment of contra- 
band, the Secretary of State points out that no such 
discrimination exists or has existed, and that the advan- 
tage of the allied nations in the matter of markets is the 
outcome solely of the fact that the naval superiority of 
Great Britain and France has enabled them to establish 
practically undisputed control of the seaways of the 
world. A feature of the situation which has evoked this 
explanation from the White House by way of the State 
Department is the fact that the administration has been 
accused with some heat by sympathizers with the Allies’ 
cause of having favored the German-Austrian side in 
the struggle in its treatment of international questions 
arising out of the conflict in Europe. 
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TYPICAL among such questions is the problem presented 
by the purchase of the Hamburg-American liner Dacia 
by American citizens and the attempt to send that 
steamship from Galveston, Tex., with a cargo of cotton 
to Bremen. In response to representations from the 
purchasers of the Dacia, which has been put under 
American registry, the State Department has endeavored 
to obtain from the British government a favorable 
response to the American contention that transfers of 
ships of belligerents to American ownership and the 
American flag pending the hostilities is legitimate and 
permissible under the laws of nations. Replying to 


‘these inquiries, the British Foreign Office last week in- 


formed ‘the State Department that Great Britain could 


not. recognize the legitimacy of such transactions. This 


- communication was accompanied by the announcement 
_ that the Dacia would be seized and taken before a prize 


court in the event of its sailing out of the three-mile 
limit. In explaining its position in the matter of the 
Dacia, the State Department appears to have subjected 
itself to criticism by pro-Allies, just as in the matter of 
shipments of war supplies to Allies it has drawn the 
fire of pro-Germans. 
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THE case of the Dacia and other vessels laden with 
cotton, an article which Great Britain has recognized as 
non-contraband even when bound directly to an enemy’s 
port, is of vital importance to the South, which has 
suffered a severe depression because of the temporary 
suspension of the shipment of its staple product to the 
German and Austrian markets. The State Department 
on January 20 forwarded to London a request for an 
explanation of the seizure of the American vessel 
Greenbrier, laden with cotton for Bremen, after she had 
been searched and the search had disclosed that her sole 
cargo was cotton. An incident that added to the diffi- 
culty of the questions presented by the treatment of the 
Greenbrier, in the opinion of the State Department, was 
the hauling down of the American flag and the substitu- 
tion of the British flag, when, under the laws of nations, 
the vessel could not be regarded even as a prospective 
prize. Washington is awaiting with some interest the 
British response to Mr. Bryan’s protest in this case. 
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Wuat is perhaps the first test of naval strength in 
force between Great Britain and Germany took place 
off the Eaglish coast on January 24, when a German 
naval raid was frustrated by the vigilance of the defending 
squadron, and in the battle which ensued the German 
armored. cruiser Bliicher was sent to the bottom of the 
North Sea with more than seven hundred men, and two 
other German ships were reported damaged by the 
enemy’s fire. The British force, comprising five vessels of 
the superdreadnought class, far outbalanced the German 
squadron, which consisted of three battle-cruisers in 
addition to the Bliicher. The victory created a great 
impression in England, where naval authorities pointed 
out that the.latest naval conflict had demonstrated the 
futility of German attempts to penetrate the cordon of 
steaming steel surrounding the British Isles. ‘These 
authorities explained, too, that the failure of the British 
fleet to inflict punishment upon the raiders in the previous 
German demonstration against the British coast was due 
largely to the presence of a heavy fog, which impeded 
_ pursuit. . 


PLANS to continue the financing of the allied armies 
were considered last week at a conference in Paris, at which 
were present the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Ministers of Finance of Russia and France. The 
news concerning the transactions of the conferees which 
Was permitted to come across the ocean by the French 
and British censors indicated that negotiations for a 


_ new credit of $3,000,000,000 were considered or actually 


inaugurated. Russia’s participation in the latest great 
financial transaction of the struggle may safely be as- 
sumed to be in the réle of a borrower, as it has been a 
recognized fact for several weeks that the Russian 
treasury, never very full, has been virtually exhausted, 


_ despite the small loans and extraordinary revenues 


_which have been put in operation since the hostilities 
: began. A gigantic Franco-British loan to Russia ap- 
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pears to be one of the inevitable developments of the 
immediate future if the Czar’s armies are to continue 
their operations. 

st 


UNOFFICIAL news from Petrograd and Paris indicates 
that Germany is exerting some pressure at Bucharest 
in an attempt to prevent the participation of Roumania 
in the war. It appeared at the beginning of the conflict 
that the foreign offices at both Vienna and Berlin enter- 
tained a confident hope that Roumania would either 
refrain from intervening or that it would join forces with 
the Austro-German allies. The death of King Carol, 
however, and the succession of his nephew, King 
Ferdinand, to the throne, changed the aspect of affairs 
at Bucharest so materially that Berlin and Vienna alike 
now recognize the hopelessness of the task of inducing the 
Roumanians to refrain from. allying themselves with the 
Russian armies in the operations against Austria and 
Germany. ‘The news issued last Monday, that Germany 
had warned Roumania: that the Roumanian mobiliza- 
tion activities would be regarded as hostile acts in Berlin, 
is very likely premature, but it is easy to see that Ger- 
many does not regard the warlike preparations on the 
Roumanian frontier with indifference. 


Brevities. 


Wheat from California and nitrate from Chile are the 
largest items of freight so far carried through the Panama 
Canal. 


We naturally follow the line of least resistance. How 
much easier it is when ailing to resort to pills and other 
medicine than to eat less, exercise in the open air, and 
adopt a sensible regimen of prevention and self-cure. 


Very humble human agents are sometimes used by God 
for bringing to pass certain great and beneficent results.. 
How else than through the agency of men can God’s will 
be done on earth? George Eliot said, ‘“When God does 
his best work, he needs the best men to help him.” 


It is often said that some college student has “broken 
down”’ by reason of hard brain-work, but probably this 
is less often true than we imagine. Dr. Edward H. 
Williams says: ‘‘Activity of mind does not tend to 
wear out the brain, but quite the reverse. Indeed, by 
constant exercise the brain increases rather than dimin- 
ishes its capacity for work.” 


Ansel F. Temple and his Poem. 


Ansel F. Temple, the writer of the following verses, 
was an eager and successful business man of Muskegon, 


-Mich., well loved in his city, of which at one time he 


was mayor. His life was suddenly arrested and then 
slowly stilled by a paralysis that held him for several 
years a helpless prisoner of his chair. ‘There was nothing 
to be done but bravely, trustfully, cheerfully wait for 
the end. ‘This he did, and in the doing won new opportu- 
nities for service. Always a man of community spirit, 
he kept up connection with the public-school children 
by sending them all on each Fourth of July a card of 
greeting with the flag and a verse on it. Always a man 
of humor and jest, to friends he made his prison-room 
a place for good stories and laughter. . Always a man of 
unconventional religiousness, the feeling which, under 
his laughter, grew ever stronger found words toward 
the last in the simple lines called “Ready.” ‘They were 
printed, and at once a little history of welcome and com- 
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fort began for them. We think they are destined to a 
wider welcome and mission, for the thought of many 
hearts of to-day before the mystery of life and death is 
revealed in them. 


READY. 


I came not, I was sent; 

I go not, I am called. 

And yet am I content 
And unappalled. 


What if ’mid tangled maze 

My feet no pathway find, 

Faith strong within me says, 
He is not blind. 


And while I here abide 
His calling, day or night, 
No ill can me betide; 

He doeth right. 


The wrong that I have done, 
The good, with oft-failed hands, 
Life battles lost or won,— 

He understands. 


He calls, He leads, He sends, 

Though neither you nor I 

His purpose comprehends; 
He knoweth why. 


So wait I unappalled, 

Believing and content, 

Ready whenever called, 
Wherever sent. 


John Muir. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


While at John Muir’s home last February, I noticed 
how frail he seemed, and when he returned from the door 
where he greeted us, up the long flight of stairs, to his 
study, he breathed with effort. He was just convalescing 
from a severe attack of influenza. ‘The physical part of 
him was wasted, refined—his cheek touched with color 
like a consumptive’s. He was only a shadowy, spiritual 
semblance of his old self. 

I spoke to him about it and expressed my concern. 

“Oh, I’m all here,” he said, smiling, ‘‘a little less in 
bulk, not a whit less in the best of intentions.” 

‘There had been several cold, disagreeable days outside; 
the air blew damp and penetrating. Inside, the large, 
barny house was chilly and comfortless except in one 
room which the author occupied. Here was a cheerful 
fire crackling upon an old-fashioned hearth. ‘The other 
rooms were hardly furnished at all, being partly filled 
with valuable articles,—koa tables, teak and mahogany, 
etc., some unpacked. In one room were valuable paint- 
ings, the gifts of distinguished artists, canvases of the Muir 
Glacier, Redwoods, Yosemite, and Hetch-Hetchy. Yet 


everywhere but in the Den there was an air of cheerless- . 


ness, echoes, dust, and cobwebbed spaces, evidence enough 
of an “unwomaned”’ house. ‘The Den itself was pleas- 
ant because it was comfortable, filled with books, papers, 
pictures, and the dear presence of the man himself. 

He told us that his wife had died some years before, and 
that his two daughters were married, living away from 
him. Even ‘“Stickeen’’ was dead. He kept his own 
house, caring for himself without even a servant, as Brad- 
ford Torrey did for a year before he died. Mr. Muir’s 
eagerness to have us (my little daughter and myself) stay 
touched me keenly. 

“You mustn’t go, dear boy,” he said, placing an arm 
about me. ‘‘Why are you ina hurry? Aren’t you ona 
vacation?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “but we have made other arrange- 
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ments for to-morrow, much asI should prefer to stay 
here.” 

“Change them,” he said. ‘When I returned to Buenos 
Ayres from my excursion into the Amazon country, I 
intended to go home, but found that I had $3,000 left. 
What can I do with this stuff at home, I said, but spend it? 
So I took that trip which brought me home by way of 
Honolulu, where I met your Professor Alexander. I 
thought of you and of our plan to climb your Kona forests 
together, but could not make it then.” 

With a boyish pride he pointed to the drawing of an 
invention he had perfected while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It was a desk which automatically 
dropped books into the student’s hand, and he explained 
the instrument at great length. 

“The best thing I’ve ever done,” he said emphatically. 
“Pretty good, isn’t it?” 

‘Then he got some of his books, took them to his table, 
and wrote in each an inscription which fogged my eyes. 

On the score of his health and our friendship (we had 
then been correspondents for some nineteen years), I urged 
him to pack up and come to Hawaii with us. I promised 
him a room at my house, freedom from intrusion, climatic 
comfort, and a sure improvement in health. 

‘““When you feel like it, we can ramble about our island, 
and this will suit me for a year at least. Ill guarantee 
privacy. No promotion committee will get hold of you.” 

He seemed to have a dread of publicity, which has, I 
think, quite unfortunately disturbed the minds of other 
great men. ‘Torrey suffered from this morbidness, and 
Whitcomb Riley told me that his desire to see England 
had not been satisfied because he dreaded the “‘lionizing”’ 
which might follow. 

Mr. Muir was greatly pleased with the invitation and 
partly agreed to come with me if I would return to Mar- 
tinez and stay with him a while before we left, which I 
agreed to do. 

Then he talked to Dorothy about his dog “Stickeen,”’ 
and hunted up a little book he had written about his pet— 
a Classic, by the way, which everybody should read. 

Mr. Muir’s eyes filled with tears when we talked of 
Bradford Torrey, a friend we both had known and 
loved for twenty years or more. 

“T have all his books,” I said. ‘‘ The last one his nephew 
sent me after his death—‘ Field Days in California.’”’ 

Then I told him of my talks with Torrey at Santa Bar- 
bara, how shy he was of contact with any but old friends, 
and how he avoided the Santa Barbara smart set, and 
how later he had welcomed John Burroughs, who came 
down to spend a day with him. 

“A fine soul—a rare spirit,” said Mr. Muir, over and 
over again. ‘‘One of our greatest naturalists since Audu- 
bon, and the most graceful writer of English we have, 
not excepting Stevenson. ‘Friends on the Shelf’ is better 
than Hazlett at his best.” 

We talked of Burdette, Burbank, London, Lummis, 
Rose Hartwick, and other California friends. Mr. Muir 
flashed over reference to Hetch-Hetchy. We discussed 
politics, and the naturalist expressed his admiration for 
Mr. Roosevelt, whose intimate friendship he enjoyed. 

“You miss much in not knowing him personally,” he 
said, “‘and it may seem strange that I have a deep regard 
for both Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Muir had proposed my name for membership in the 
Sierra Club some years before, and he suggested that more 
of our Hawaiian residents should become members. I 
told him I knew of several who belonged. 

“TI can see why you love Hawaii,” he remarked as I 
handed him two books I had brought for him to keep. 
“There is opium in its air—a harmless soporific, I might 
say to a doctor.” a 
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Dis: He went on: “But isn’t Hawaii a little too much 


civilized, too modern and convenient for our purposes? 
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to be aware of its domination. 


ties there was no individuality in. religion. 


violate a trust, to steal, to kill a man. 
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soul. One is reminded here of the Tory publican whom 


I’ve thought of Tonga, rather—a grass-house there, and 
primitive life. When I come down, let us go there for 
a while.” 

We had to run in order to catch our train—and we 
didn’t go back. A visit at Santa Rosa, Glen Ellen, and 
other things to fill the short space before sailing, pre- 
vented, although I received several letters from the dear 
man bidding us forget not our promise. 

Mr. Muir was a geologist, naturalist, and a technical 
scientist, but he was more. He wasaman. He was also 
a poet, intensely susceptible to the beauties of nature, a 
genuine lover of things many others only affect to admire. 
He was simple, and lived simply, cleanly, abstemiously. 
Possessing money enough he yet cared nothing for it 
except as it gave him opportunities to reach the objects 
and places he loved. He was great enough not to care 
for the conventions in dress and habit, or the traditions in 
theology. His “‘capacity for loving’’ his friends was 
large and unvariable. 

“T was brought up in a hotbed of orthodoxy,” he told 
me. “As a boy I had lively fears of the judgment-day 
and hell-fire, but someway, without seeking it, my mind 
has been dismantled of theological rubbish, and I read 
Ingersoll with approval.” 

I told him what Burdette had recently written me— 
that he once devoted a whole Sunday’s sermon eulogizing 
Robert Ingersoll! 

“Up in the Sierras, near to God,”’ Mr. Muir continued, 
“mists of any kind can do one no harm.” 

Well, one by one, these dear friends are passing over. 
Three weeks after a letter to me, Burdette died; in it he 
had said this would probably be his last—a farewell to 
me. 

“T’ve been re-reading your verses of ’89,’’ wrote the 
aged author of “‘Curfew must not Ring To-night” to me 
the other day, ‘‘and I wonder if we too are really growing 
old!” 

I wonder! 

These severed links, more than changes in ourselves, 
make us realize that our eyes too will soon close upon this 
beautiful world. 

HoivaLoa, Hawatl. 


Spontaneity in Religion. 


The spontaneity of vital religion is, in one aspect of it, 
a reaction against the religion of mere custom, of cut-and- 
dried routine. Church history shows us how greatly, 
especially in certain periods, that reaction is needed. 
Custom is,.in its way, an excellent thing; but we are 
It suited certain periods 
Among primitive communi- 
Every man 
was religious largely because his religion was so easy. It 
was a religion of use and wont, of conformity to certain 
usages—usages which made no demand on the conscience. 
Montesquieu, speaking of the Tartars of Genghis Khan 
says it was a capital sin to put a knife in the fire, to lean on 
a whip, to strike a horse with the bridle; but no sin to 
It was no hard- 
ship for a Tartar to be orthodox on those terms. The 
orthodoxy of use and wont, of the fashion, is always popu- 
-- It gives a man a standing without troubling his 


of the human evolution. 


dison cites, “‘who had no time to go to church him- 
, but had shown his zeal by assisting to pull down 
- three meeting-houses.”’ It was the religion which 
in the Establishment under the Georges, when 
Tarmouth, the mistress of George II., sold a bish- 
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opric to a clergyman for £5,000. ‘Thackeray, in his “The 
Four Georges,’’ has a comment on this state of affairs: 
“Which is the sublimer spectacle, the good John Wesley, 
surrounded by his congregation of miners at the pit- 
mouth, or the Queen’s chaplains mumbling through their 
morning prayers in the antechamber, under the picture 
of the great Venus, with the door opening into the ad- 
joining chamber, where the Queen is dressing, talking 
scandal to Lord Hervey, or sneering at Lady Suffolk 
(another King’s mistress), who is kneeling with the basin 
at the Queen’s side?’’ Such times and scenes are the 
outcome and at the same time the judgment of the re- 
ligion of law and prescription,—the times when, if faith 
in God and man is to be saved, something deeper and 
more real, something of the soul’s spontaneous action, is 
demanded. 

The spontaneous in religion begins always under op- 
probrium. ‘There is nothing, says Bagehot, which an 
Englishman so resents as the pain of a new idea. ‘The 
resentment is by no means confined to Englishmen, 
especially when the idea carries with it the demand for 
an inner reformation. To-day, Christianity, especially 
in its Established forms, is eminently respectable. ‘There 
was a time when Christianity was a new idea, and it was 
by no means respectable. For the ancient world which 
it entered it was the supreme example of religious spon- 
taneity, a call on each separate soul to assert itself, to 
recognize its responsibility before God and man. ‘That 
was a claim against which all the old-world respectability 
revolted. Czcilius represents the heathen orthodoxy in 
his account of those early Christians. ‘They are, he says, 
“men of a desperate, lawless, reckless faction, who col- 
lect together out of the lowest rabble the thoughtless 
portion, and credulous women seduced by the weakness 
of their sex, and form a mob of impure conspirators, of 
whom nocturnal assemblies and solemn fastings, and un- 
natural food, and rites of pollution are the bond.” It is 
an old story, the story of all the spiritual new beginnings. 
Man has never been brought up. He has been dragged 
up, by the hair of his head, spite of his rebellions, kicks, 
and strugglings. 

One of the most discouraging features in the history 
of religious spontaneity is the story of what hitherto 
has almost invariably followed it. The great spiritual 
outburst has never succeeded in keeping at its first level. 
The beginning of the thirteenth century exhibits to us 
the sublime figure of Francis of Assisi endeavoring in his 
life to follow literally and absolutely the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus. He founded an order which was to per- 
petuate that endeavor. But what happened? No sooner 
was the breath out of his body but the order, under the 
command of his successor, reversed his policy, adopting 
that line of compromise which secured to the Franciscans 
wealth and power, but at the expense of a negation of 
what was dearest to the heart of their founder. By the 
end of the next century the friars are in that condition 
of moral turpitude which Chaucer has described for us in 
his inimitable stories. Often enough the spontaneity of 
the leader has been spoiled in his followers by the wrong 
sort of imitation. People have thought they were re- 
producing their master’s spirit by a mechanical copying 
of his rules and methods. They had not the sense to 
see that the rigid observance of certain prescriptions was 
an exact reversal of his own way. It was not by copying, 
but by obeying the fresh intuitions of his own soul, that 
he became what he was. Does any one imagine that 
Wesley, were he to reappear in our day, with all its 
changed circumstances, its new knowledge, its present 
liberty of thought, would act and think as he did in the 
eighteenth century? Those of his followers who imagine 
that are following not his boldness, but their own ti- 
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midity; they are the slaves of tradition, not the inheri- 


tors of his noble spontaneity. 

Christianity, because it is the deepest religion this 
world has seen, has enriched it with the fullest and most 
varied examples of spontaneity. Its history is full of an 
inner life that has been a direct response to the divine 
touch. ‘This immediate, fervid life has been confined to 
no one age, to no one church. ‘The average Protestant is 
apt to regard vital religion as an affair first of the primi- 
tive New Testament time, and then, as revived, after 
centuries of spiritual torpor, at the Reformation period. 
It is a view of which a better knowledge of history should 
fully disabuse them. They would be somewhat startled, 
if not. scandalized, by Renan’s statement that Christian- 
ity was never exhibited in a more beautiful form than in 
the Irish Church of the eighth century, and yet there is 
much ground for it. What a story have we of the spirit- 
ual life from the twelfth century on to the sixteenth, all 
before the Reformation dawned! We have already men- 
tioned Saint Francis, not to know whom is not to know 
the man who, perhaps, in all the years since Christ, most 
nearly reproduced the image of the Master. All Chris- 
tendom in those centuries was Catholic, but that is to 
say very little. Under the cover of that formula, what 
varieties, what intensities, what bold experiments, one 
may say, in vital religion! Has the Church known 
greater Christian women than those German saints of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Saint Hildegarde, 
Saint Elizabeth of Schonau, Saint Matilda of Magdeburg? 
Then the “Friends of God,” the Methodists of the four- 
teenth century, with their mighty preachers; Henry Suso, 
John Tauler, Nikolas von Géwen, Jan Ruysbroeck, 
Gerard Groote! As we read the discourses of these men 
we see how little they made of external ritual and cere- 
mony, how much they made of inward purity, of love to 
God and man. What a soul was that of Catherine of 
Siena, who made popes and cardinals listen to her, who 
told her mind to them as freely as ever did Luther! 
Gerson’s “‘Imitation”’ belongs to that period, next to the 
Bible the greatest of all books of the soul. Talk of dis- 
senters! There were some mighty dissidents in those 
days. Rome was never more roughly handled than by 
men like John of Parma and Joachim di Flor. Joachim 
is regarded as the author of ‘The Eternal Gospel,” 
which describes the Greek Church as Sodom and the 
Latin Church as Gomorrah. 

It has, indeed, been for the world and for religion a 
happy circumstance that the most rigid ecclesiastical 
organization has never been able to repress the sponta- 
neity of great souls. Spite of the creeds and of the 
councils, these elect ones have contrived to say their say 
and to do their work. Saint Vincent de Paul, the French 
priest of the time of the Grand Monarque, was the Gen. 
Booth of his Church. He had subscribed all the creeds, 
but there was precious little theology in his teaching. In 
his instructions to his mission preachers he tells them to 
show the people the motives which lead to virtue and 
to the hatred of evil; in what virtue consists, and how 
one may obtain it. ‘‘These,” he says, “are the three 
principal points which a mission preacher should develop 
simply, and with all his heart, in his sermons.’ His 
heart throbbed with a passion of humanity. His whole 
soul was in the work of saving and uplifting the lost, the 
miserable, the neglected. To his Sisters of Charity 
his marching orders were to ‘‘have for monastery only 
the houses of the sick, for cell a hired chamber, for cloister 
only the streets or the wards of the hospital, for grilles 
only the fear of God, and for veil only holy modesty.” 
Rome has here indeed been wise in her generation. She 
has tolerated, even encouraged, spontaneity, provided it 
observed certain convenances. Anglicanism turned out 
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John Welsey; the Methodists, in their turn, rejected 
William Booth. Had these spontanists been in the 
Roman Church, they would probably have been known, 
with Francis and Dominic, as the founders of new Cath- 
olic orders. Nothing has been more disconcerting in 
Church history than the rigidity of Protestantism. Owing 
its origin to an outburst of religious spontaneity, it has 
in more than one crisis of its destiny sacrificed its interests 
to a conservatism, not only stupid in itself, but in direct 
contradiction to its initial and fundamental principle. 

- That spirit still exists, and its influence will be disas- 
trous in proportion as we allow it to predominate. Atl 
the signs show that the Church, if it is to survive and 
to triumph in the coming days, will have to give fullest 
play to the spontaneous verdicts and deliverances of the 
soul, for it is the living soul, the spiritual nature, as it 
stands before God and-the universe, that is the centre 
and receptacle of all revelation, the vital organ of all 
religion, and it is being spoken to and acted upon to-day 
as never before. It is being disciplined by new circum- 
stances, taught by a new knowledge. Its response to all 
this will be the religion of the future. That religion will 
take on its own forms, will produce its own creeds. In 
that process: many old things will drop out, many new 
things take their place. Does that mean a reversal of 
the faith in which the soul has hitherto been nourished? 
By no means. ‘The real saving faith has always been of 
the same kind. You may go over the leaves of an oak- 
tree and find that not one of them is like another, yet 
every one of them is an oak leaf, recognizable as such by 
every botanist; and the great tree of humanity, because 
it is rooted in the one soil of the infinite, because it 
lifts itself toward the same sun and breathes the same 
divine air, will go on producing fruit of the like kind. 
Its fruit, its life, will be the fruit, the life of its Source. 
It will know its God, its universe in newer, vaster forms, 
but forms always of one thing: of eternal Holiness and 
eternal Love.—J. Brierley, in the London Christian World. 


Music in Church. 


BY ALFRED L. SEARLE. 


The purpose of music in some churches seems to be 
simply a means to get people to come to church and give 
the minister an opportunity of saying things to them, 
after the manner of the street fakir who does sleight-of- 
hand tricks, or plays the banjo, or sings a few songs, to 
attract people to him so that he can try to sell them his 
goods. It seems to be a thing separate and apart from 
the service, and some seem to look at congregational 
singing as a relic of the old school-days, when we stood up 
and sang to keep warm while the windows were opened 
and the room aired out—simply a physical exercise. 

Some one has said that literature is the noblest of all 
the arts; music dies on the air, or at best exists only 
as a memory; and oratory ceases with the effort. ‘This 
may be true, but music begins to be appreciated by the 
babe in the cradle before literature is even thought of, 
and it is enjoyed by the aged long after the brain can 
grasp the thought of the written word. The warring 
nations are called to battle by the strains of the martial 
air. The Titanic went to her doom with the band play- 
ing ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” ‘The cavalry horse 
chafes at his bit at the sound of the bugle, and I have a 
dog that joins in song. ‘The planets sing and the atoms 
dance, presumably to some accompaniment. ‘The hesi- 
tation and the fox-trot would be a dead letter without 
music. The evangelist takes advantage of the mighty 
power of music when at the opportune time he introduces 
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a touching melody to play on the feelings of his emotional 
listener. The invention of the modern talking-machine 
has made music almost a household necessity. 

Church anthems, as a rule, are gems of thought set to 
music, sermons in music. The lofty thought expressed 
in some of the poetry contained in the hymn-book has 
not been surpassed, and is everlasting. You get out of 
a picture all that you read into it, and you put your own 
interpretation on the music-sermon. ‘The same render- 
ing may convey as many messages as there are listeners, 
sending tears to the eyes of one and a smile to the face 
of' another. The little girl who wore her new hat to 
church for the first time, and came in while the choir was 
singing “Hallelujah,” thought it was singing solely for 
her benefit, and saying “Hardly knew you.” It makes 
but little difference if you cannot understand the words 
of the singer. You cannot understand what the great 
orchestras are saying, or the organ; but that they do say 
something, and something inspiring, there can be no 
question. When you catch the beautiful words intensi- 
fied by music, there is the double effect, a mighty inspira- 
tion. The possibilities of the pipe organs, which gener- 
ally go by the name of church organs, and which are 
whole orchestras rolled in one, have not, I think, here- 
tofore been fully appreciated. 

Music is the universal language. People who cannot 
converse with each other because they speak different 
languages can listen to music, and it will speak to them 
‘in one language, and they will understand. It is not 
necessary that sacred words or so-called sacred music 
should be employed in church music. Some music can 
be appreciated only by those who have made a thorough 
study of it, but there is probably no one who does not 
like music of some kind. 

Singing is good physical exercise, music has been very 
successful in getting people to go to church, and simply 
making a joyful noise probably works for good; but good 
music should be part and parcel of the whole church 
service. It inspires and encourages, it lightens the cares, 
and puts melody in the heart. 


Spiritual Life. 


Patience and strength are what we need; an earnest 
use of what we have now; and all the time an earnest 
discontent until we come to what we ought to be.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

Sd 


It is a great deal better to live a holy life than to talk 
about it. Weare told to let our light shine, and if it does 
we won't need to tell anybody it does. ‘The light will be 
its own witness. Lighthouses don’t ring bells and fire 
cannon to call attention to their shining—they just shine. 

—D. L. Moody., 
vt 


To say that religion has nothing to do with politics is 
to assert that which is simply false. It were as wise to 
say that the atmosphere has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciples of architecture. Religion is the vital air of every 
question. Directly, it determines nothing: indirectly, it 
conditions every problem that can arise.—F. W. Robertson. 


vt 


If great moments come, great crises in our individual 
lives, their significance for us will depend in no small 
_ degree upon the way in which we have received that 
_ divine opportunity which has come to us wearing the 
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threadbare raiment of our every-day affairs, sceptred 


with broom or pen, as unimpressive as anything imagi- 
nable could be.—John White Chadwick. 


Candlemas. 


O hearken, all ye little weeds 
That lie beneath the snow 
(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low!), 
The sun hath risen for royal deeds, 
A valiant wind the vanguard leads; 
Before ye rise and blow. 


O furry living things, adream 
On Winter’s drowsy breast 
(How rest ye there, how softly, safely rest!), 
Arise and follow where a gleam 
Of wizard gold unbinds the stream, 
And all the woodland windings seem 
With sweet expectance blest. 


My birds, come back! the hollow sky 
Is weary for your note. 
(Sweet-throat, come back! O liquid, mellow throat!) 
Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 
Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 
The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 
The tawny, shining coat! 
—Alice Brown. 


Concerning a Speedy Settlement of the War. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The desirability of a cessation of hostilities between the 
contending powers in Europe and the restoration of 
peaceful relations among them is universally admitted. 
As to when this peace can or should be inaugurated there 
is among us a wide difference of opinion. One widely 
prevailing view is that the war should be “fought to a 
finish”’; that it should be continued until one side or the 
other shall ultimately be victorious and in a position 
to “settle things’”’ with a defeated and humiliated ad- 
versary, thus ‘“‘deciding once for all”’ the issues of the 
war, and “making possible a real and enduring peace”’ 
between the nations. 

Plausible as this theory may appear, its utter inadequacy: 
is disclosed when we apply to it the tests of reason and 
moral judgment. ‘To fight to a finish’? involves in 
the first place an enormous increase-in the waste, devasta- 
tion and suffering which war ever brings with it, and 
which the present conflict has so painfully displayed. 
Surely the losses of human life and treasure, the destruc- 
tion of the monuments and adjuncts: of civilization, the 
arrest of industry, commerce, and intercourse, the burdens 
laid upon posterity, the racial and international hatreds 
engendered, the personal agonies and ‘sacrifices already 
incurred in this “senseless, unnecessary, and uncalled-for 
war,” as the German Crown Prince has called it, 
are frightful and appalling enough without protracting 
it for a still longer and indefinite term. 

But all these evils might be endured if by such a post- 
ponement of peace any useful or decisive result could 
be assured. How futile, however, is the hope that 
“to fight to a finish”’ would solve the issues now embroil- 
ing the nations, or decide anything of real or permanent 
value. On the contrary, it would not only lead to the 
exhaustion and degeneration of the nations, but would 
sow the seed of plentiful economic, political, and moral 
evils among them to afflict coming generations as they 
have ravaged our own. In such an ending of the war 
the exultation and pride of the triumphant nation or 
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nations would be immeasurably increased, and would 
display itself in exhibitions of arrogance and vainglory, 
and unjust exactions on their conquered enemies. 

Again, the victory having been won by powerful 
armaments on land and sea, the military spirit and policy 
would be vastly augmented. Great standing armies 
and navies would be more than ever regarded as the true 
safety and resource of nations and the bulwark of the 
thrones of Europe. To keeptheir pre-eminence and power 
the victors must stand ready to defend for a century 
or more with the sword the advantages and possessions 
they have gained with the sword. The military caste 
would perpetuate its regrettable ascendency over the 
peoples of the earth, and autocratic institutions be more 
firmly riveted on them than ever. 

On the other hand, the conquered nation, overcome and 
humiliated, with the bitter memory of its defeats and 
sufferings to harrow it, smarting under the new exactions 
of their conquerors, would inevitably cherish increasing 
hatred for their enemies and thirst for revenge upon them 
at the earliest possible moment. Such a conquest would 
“settle” nothing eventually, but only lead to new ani- 
mosities, strifes, and wars. Did the war of 1870 which 
deprived France of Alsace-Lorraine really ‘‘settle’’ the 
relations of the two peoples? Bismarck wished to take 
only Alsace, but Moltke pointed out that the fortified 
city of Metz in Lorraine was “worth a brigade of troops,” 
and it was included in the annexation. Alas, how many 
brigades will not that fatal decision cost Germany! 
Similarly, no defeat of one power or the other, no mere 
reconstruction of geographical and national lines will 
“settle” anything in this war. It will only lead to new 
animosities and wars unless justice and not expediency 
is its underlying spirit. But nations inflamed by war 
are least liable to render justice or to accept it. 

Mark Twain at a peace conference held by the Twenti- 
eth Century Club in our city, being asked his opinion on 
the subject, gave a witty account of an interview which 
he professed to have had with one of the crowned heads 
of Europe, to whom he proposed a novel way of making 
war forever impossible. ‘‘Your Majesty,” said the 
philosopher-humorist, “‘must send to my aid the most 
eminent men-of science in your realm, who shall help 
me successfully to accomplish my purpose, to extract from 
the atmosphere of our earth its oxygen; for then a general 
asphyxiation of its inhabitants will take place, and with 
universal asphyxiation we shall have universal peace.” 

On terms no less universal can the present war be 
“fought to a finish.” Not one nation, but all the con- 
testants must be equally exhausted and unable to con- 
tinue the conflict. Anything less than this would mean 
at most a postponement of international revenges, and 
an armed truce, but never the utter discrediting of the 
maxim ‘Might is right,” or the end of further strife 
and conflict between the peoples of Europe. It would 
only be ‘‘to make a desert and call it—peace.”’ 

A more promising solution of the problems of the 
present war will be found in the proposal that peace 
shall be striven for and brought about mow, or as speedily 
as possible, by the intervention of all the neutral powers 
and pacific influences of the world working in harmony 
with each other. Were this concerted endeavor to 
prove successful, neither of the parties engaged in the 
present struggle would have reason to feel either humili- 
ation or undue exultation at its outcome. The dangers 
arising from national arrogance on the one hand, or 
resentment and vindictiveness on the other, would be 
largely avoided. Each of the peoples at war would 
have the proud consciousness of having borne itself 
bravely and nobly in the crisis which confronted it, 
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and have cause to respect the courage, endurance, and 
sacrifice of the others also. National honor would be 
satisfied, national security once more assured. All the 
contending peoples would be grateful at heart to have 
escaped the still greater evils and miseries which a con- 
tinuance of the war would certainly involve. 

Moreover, the military spirit, which is the bane of the 
nations, would stand rebuked and lose its ascendency 
over the minds of men. It would be recognized to 
what pitfalls it has led them, for surely every trench 
dug in this subterranean and skulking conflict is a pitfall 
for liberty and justice. ‘The false ideals and hopes with 
which militarism has beguiled its votaries, the needless 
strife, waste, and suffering it entails upon mankind, the 
futility as well as ferocity of an appeal to bullets and 
bayonets to settle international disputes, would be 
disclosed in a convincing and appalling manner. The 
way would be opened for more pacific and rational 
measures to assure a gradual disarmament and some 
better plan for the international adjustment of difference 
than the employment of brute force. 

It may be demurred that a speedy peace does not seem 
possible at the present moment. Perhaps not; yet if 
it were strongly and incessantly urged by neutral states 
and individuals of consideration in every nation it might 
be brought nearer than is now thought possible. The 
neutral states, whose industries, trade, and intercourse 
suffer increasingly by the war, and whose mind and heart 
are shadowed by its horrors, have surely a right to demand 
that their interests also shall have full and prompt con- 
sideration. 

It is this which gives timeliness and force to a plan 
urged by M. Enrico Bignami, editor of the Cenobium, 
a dignified review published in French and Italian at 
Lugano, Switzerland, to: organize forthwith a “League 
of Neutral Nations.” The purpose of this League 
would be, first, to secure a speedy peace among the bel- 
ligerent nations on more just and more widely beneficial 
terms than would be possible if they were left to adjust 
their own differences hereafter without reference to 
the larger world interests involved; and, secondly, to 
assure for all coming time that safety of the smaller 


nations of the world which, as W. H. Lecky truly says, ~ 


is the best test of international morality. The smaller 
nations are not only of immense importance as the chosen 
seats of liberty, law, and culture, but they are, from the 
very nature of the case, strongholds of international 
peace and justice. Singly they have little influence or 
power in such violent crises as now convulse Europe. 
United for counsel and action they might decide, or at 
all events greatly affect, both the length of the struggle 
and its ultimate settlement in the interests of all the 
nations of earth. Especially if the United States, which 
almost alone among the great nations upholds the banner 
of pacificism in these distracted days, were to join and 
lead the way in such a League of Neutral Nations, its 
influence might be of immense and decisive weight. 
Such a League might in time grow into a Federation of 
the World. 

Another recent proposal in the interest of peace which 
is of significance and value emanates from the “Anti- 
War Councils of Holland,” the recently formed central 
organization of the Dutch peace societies. This Council 
has issued a circular signed by an imposing array of 
representatives of the peace movement in the Netherlands, 
and sent widely over the globe to all workers in this 
cause. The signatories express the apprehension felt 
in many quarters that, unless brought into prompt and 
effective union for co-operative endeavors, the very 
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of peace, in itself such a cause for congratulation, may 
prove a hindrance and not a help to its attainment. The 
forces of peace divided are impotent for restoring peace 
or preventing war. ‘They need to get together as quickly 
as possible and concentrate on some common principles 
and aims which they will discuss in public and unitedly 
urge on their own and all nations, instead of frittering 
away energy in competition or parallel endeavors, or 
individual idiosyncrasies. ‘They should unite and decide 
on a common platform for action, and make one united 
effort to influence public opinion and bring about a speedy, 
just, and enduring peace. 

It is surely to be hoped that wise counsels shall pre- 
vail and a united purpose and endeavor henceforth 
animate the friends and leaders of the world movement 
for international amity and good will. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


’ Christian Unity.* 


BY REV. ALBERT D. SMITH. 


What think ye of Christ?p—Marv,. xxii. 42. 


I am aware that when these words were written 
Christ had not come to be a personal name. ‘The phrase 
properly is, as the Revised Version has it, ‘“‘What think 
ye of the Christ?” that is, “What do you think of the 
expected Messiah of the Jews? Do you see in me, 
Jesus of Nazareth, anything corresponding to what, 
through your prophecy and scripture, you have been 
led to expect in your looked-for Messiah?’”’ We have 
to-day little interest in the Messianism of the ancient 
Jews, and, so far as we have to do with it at all, we believe 
Jesus was the Messiah which they expected, ‘“Christ’’ 
being the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew “ Messiah,” 
the anointed one. And the very word “Christ’’ has come 
to have a merely personal significance with us, just 
as we forget the real meaning of the names we bestow 
upon our children, and think of them only as a convenient 
appellative, a mere distinguishing mark. So that for 
us the question reduces to this, ‘What think ye of that 
person whom we call now Jesus, now Christ, or again, 
coupling the names, Jesus Christ? What think ye of 
him?” 

With such a text and such an introduction, it would 
seem as though I might make an attempt to answer my 
question, and tell what you think of Christ. But I 
do not know what you think of him. If I could know 
what any one of you thought of him, I should have no 
assurance that others in the congregation thought the 
same. I doubt if any two in this congregation would 
formulate alike their thought of Christ; and I have little 
doubt the same is true of any congregation worshipping 
in New England this morning. When we have formu- 
lated a creed, or an article on Christology in that creed, 
we have gone but a very little way in answering the 
question for a congregation or a denomination, ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ?’ I am not going to expound to you 
what I think that you think of Christ. 

Neither is it the purpose of my sermon to tell you what 
I think of Christ. Even if I were able to formulate my 
thought with reasonable accuracy, it would not be a 
sermon. It would be my opinion on a difficult doctrine 

*Rey. Albert D, Smith is pastor of the First Evangelical Church in Milton, Mass. 
which for years has stood by the side of the First Parish Church (Unitarian), founded 
in 1678, from which = pe separated eighty ae ago, ‘The first actual exchange 
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in theology, while a sermon is a message of God. I 
may refer to our beliefs about Christ as I may under- 
stand them; but I do not need to say that my object 
is by no means controversial, which would be both 
discourteous and worthless, but quite the opposite, a 
more real and more Christian fellowship. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 
in the words of Paul, ‘I beseech you to hear me pa- 
tiently.” 


I. Unity—Wuart Is If? 

I have no doubt that the greatest obstacle to the spread 
of Christian work of any kind or all kinds is the un- 
fortunate divisions of Christendom. ‘The churches of 
the same denomination rival each other in cities where 
changing conditions have changed the need. It is often 
well-nigh impossible to induce them to unite. In city 
and country it is a notorious and disgraceful fact that 
churches whose beliefs confessedly differ upon only 
minor points maintain entirely unnecessary plants, and 
while each is trying to outdo the other the work of the 
Lord remains undone. The so-called Evangelical 
churches as well as we who have the same great heritage 
of Congregationalism, and who value that freedom which 
we obtained with a great price, still are too much in 


* rivalry and too little in fellowship. The great chasm 


between Romanist and Protestant remains unbridged. 
Satan and a few narrow-minded saints are the only ones 
who are happy in this condition. What is unity, and 
what is the basis of it? 

(a) It is not in dogma and creed. ‘The things of which 
the creeds take cognizance are but the opinions of men— 
convictions, if you please, but many an opinion is magni- 
fied into a conviction. The great themes which unite 
and separate the churches reach into the unknowable. 
A man may hold a great body of opinions; his profound 
convictions are likely to be few. The great creeds of 
the church have grown out of controversy; and the 
tendency is, in the formulation of any creed, to emphasize 
that doctrine which it is feared may be assailed, just the 
point which is a matter of controversy. Every creed of 
any detail takes up much space with the unknowable. 
Thank God that creeds are growing shorter and plainer 
and broader. Weare seeking, more than we sought once, 
the things on which we agree, instead of hunting for 
those wherein we differ. Dogma is divisive; dogma is not 
a basis of unity. 

(b) Again, we shall never unite upon negatives. So 
long as we are bent on telling one another what we do 
not believe, and seeking the points on which we differ, 
we are far from unity. Convictions are positive things: 
negatives are opinions. We may as well try to live by 
the things we do not know as to fix a vital faith in the 
things we do not believe. I may not believe much that 
you do, and you may not believe much that I do; but, 
if you and: I are both sincere and religious, the very 
fact that we, considering ourselves intelligent, differ 
indicates in itself that the doctrines that we do not believe 
are capable of various interpretations and are large 
enough to be viewed from many different angles. When 
we come to ask what we believe, and when we fully under- 
stand that belief means conviction, not mere opinion, 
then we are on the road to unity. 

(c) Fellowship in the service of love. ‘There is one 
thing in which we can unite in full fellowship,—the ser- 
vice of men in love. ‘There are two great commandments, 
we are told, and the second is like the first. Thou 
shalt love,—love God with all thy heart, love thy 
neighbor as thyself. And of these words I think the 
greatest is love. ‘‘Thou shalt love.’’ It is scriptural. 
It is Christly. It is divine. ‘‘God is love.” Love is 
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great beyond even faith and hope. And love is nothing 
if not in action—a mere counterfeit. How dwelleth the 
love of God in the heart of a man who seeth his brother 
have need and doeth nothing for his relief, according to 
his ability? ‘The tremendous needs of the world, appall- 
ing, spectacular, to-day, but always awful and insistent, 
—they demand the united service of all who call God, 
Father, or claim the name of Christian. Differences of 
opinion, mooted theological questions, are forgotten 
when men stand shoulder to shoulder, working out the 
conviction that the needs of men demand the service of 
love. 

b (d) Fellowship in worship. ‘There can also be fellow- 
ship in worship. If God is Father, if we claim the name 
Christian, which must at least signify that we would 
copy Christ’s attitude to God, then we can lift up to- 
gether to the All-Father our hearts and voices in song 
and prayer. We read the same Bible, and all branches 
of the Church, Romanist and Protestant, Episcopal and 
Congregational, Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian, have made 
their contribution to the hymns in which all denomina- 
tions unite in ascriptions of common praise. 

Do you think I have no convictions, or that I am un- 
true to them; that I am advocating.a unity based on the 
ignoring of conviction? I hope not; I think not. I 
am trying to show how the unity of the followers of 
Christ—mark the word, of the followers of Christ—is 
a unity whose basis never can be agreement on the 
definitions of Christ in his relations in being to God and 
to man, but agreement in loyalty to Jesus in what he 
stood for, and in sincere effort to follow him as he may be 
apprehended. ‘There are two questions,—Will you believe 
a doctrine concerning the work of Jesus Christ in his 
relation to God? or, Will you follow him in his easily 
understood, though not easily fathomed or exhausted, 
precepts, and in his deeds toward and among men, and 
in his attitude toward God? ‘These are not necessarily 
alternatives, mutually exclusive; it is a question of 
emphasis. But upon which to lay the emphasis is a 
very significant problem. I plead for Christian fellow- 
ship in feeling and worship, in will and service. I want 
to interpret Jesus as a basis broad enough for all to 
stand on who will acknowledge his supremacy. Can we 
unite on the basis of doing good? of living in his presence, 
and feeling and being rid of sin? of finding ourselves 
breathing an atmosphere of love, joy, peace—those quali- 
ties which Paul, using another figure, calls the “fruit 
of the Spirit”? So we approach the second and essential 
part of our inquiry. 


II], Wuat THINK YE oF CHRIST? 


The ultraconservative orthodox might say, “He is 

- the second person of the Trinity, one with God from the 
beginning, become man for a little while to die for the 
sins of men.”’ His radical opponent might reply, “No, 
he is a mere man, essentially like all other men; a good 
man, indeed, who, like many another, died a martyr to 
his convictions.” But this man who is ultraconserva- 
tive, who holds the most mechanical dogmas about 
Christ, a mechanical Trinity, a mechanical atonement, 
and so on,—ask him just what his relation to this Jesus 
is to be, and he will confess that his part is to follow him. 
He may clutch fast his dogma too; but he will, if he 
has any serious religious conviction and not merely 
a blind hold upon an opinion, tell you that mere belief 
alone is not effective without following. And then ask 
your ultraradical if this good man has any relation to 
his life, and he will tell you that it is supremely worth 
while to follow him. Biography is fascinating reading,— 
who and what is this man who has held the attention of 
the world? Psychology, properly taught, is a fascinating 
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study,—what is man essentially in his soul? Who and 
what is Jesus Christ? What shall I believe about him, 
and his essential relations to God and to man? This is 
a most proper and fascinating study. I would not make 
light of it; I would not belittle the study of Christology. 
I wish we had far more knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
sought still more. I wish we had more opinions about 
Jesus, and held them as opinions should be held. I 
wish we had more profound convictions about Jesus,— 
more convictions and more profound. But whatever 
conclusions we may arrive at,—and what an incongruous 
word, ‘conclusions’ !—however different they may be 
from one another, we are one if we are true—if we are 
true and earnest we cannot help being one—in follow- 
ing him as he is portrayed on the pages of the Gospels. 
The important question is, ‘‘What think ye of Christ,” 
not the Christ of creeds and dogmas, but the Christ of 
the New Testament. 

I know of no better statement of denominational 
belief—I refer now to its form, its compactness, brevity, 
and clearness—than the five-pointed statement of the 
Unitarian fellowship, and I am in hearty sympathy with 
its Christological statement of ‘‘the leadership of 
Jesus.”” Leader implies followers; there can be no leader 
without followers. I understand you to mean supreme 
leadership. I do not understand it is implied that 
Jesus is one of many captains of little companies of the 
soldiers of the Lord, but that he is the general command- 
ing the whole army in the battle as he surveys the whole 
field. Let us ask ourselves, then, in what sense Jesus is 
leader, in what ways we can all unite under his leader- 
ship. Jesus is leader; what think ye of Christ? 

(a) Jesus ts teacher. ‘The followers of a teacher are 
pupils. It might seem almost idle to dwell upon this 
relation of Jesus, it has been so universally recognized 
and so much written and commented upon; but to 
recognize a fact is not to feel the force of that fact upon 
one’s life. Many a man has seen the heavens, but has 
not considered them; and many a man has calculated 
the movements and composition of the stars, but has 
not seen with the Psalmist the glory of the Creator or 
the supreme worth of man. Jesus’ occupation, as set 
forth in the Gospel story, was that of teacher. His early 
followers were universally known as disciples. He was 
the greatest teacher whose work has ever been recorded. 
A pupil is less than his teacher. He does not know so 
much; he is following on. He makes mistakes, of course. 
The best whom Jesus taught and trained sometimes 
almost drove this supreme man to impatience by their 
crudeness. Who are we that we should set ourselves 
up as knowing all there is to know of the teachings of 
Jesus? We are pupils—thank God if we are. We 
are, as the old hymn puts it, ‘following on to know the 
Lord, and practise what we know.”’ We know in part, 
and, knowing in part, the best preachers can, of course, 
prophesy but in part. But we can join in the school of 
Christ. We can shout our ‘‘Eureka” when we are 
thrilled with the joy of discovery of a new truth, new to 
us; but let us beware of supposing that this new dis- 
covery is a finality. And if some other pupil in the 
school has discovered, as he supposes, a truth which 
seems to contradict ours, then there is a time for ardent 
and earnest comparison, for carefully seeking each other’s 
point of view, for humility in our own possession. How 
can we be in the school of Christ and quarrel about our 
lessons? Surely, if ever there can be fellowship and 
unity, it must be in the university of Christ, as along 
different lines and in various ways we are seeking the 
truth which the Great ‘Teacher teaches; and, the 
school of Christ being a training-school, we can “practise 
what we know.” 
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_ (b) Example. Jesus is leader as the supreme example 
of daily living. I understand that leadership means 
that he is the highest type of manhood, the foremost 
example for men to live by. If we lived like Jesus, we 
should, at least, live as near an ideal life as we shall ever 
attain. We are not, of course, to copy blindly: we are 
not to dress as Jesus did; we are not to remove our shoes 
and wear our hats when we enter a house, as Jesus did, 
or dip our piece of bread into the common dish, as was 
the custom which he followed. We find nothing in 
the words of Jesus as recorded concerning intemperance, 
which must have been prevalent in his time; we find 
no voice raised against slavery, the most common of 
institutions; we hear nothing of political corruption 
in an age unspeakably corrupt. It is inconceivable that 
Jesus should live among men to-day and not have a 
decisive utterance, at least an incisive utterance, upon 
these questions. But we follow him in motive in the 
world of to-day. His going about was doing good. 
Children judge the Christianity of professors of Christ 
by the test of kindness; older people do too, very largely. 
They are quick to condemn the Christian profession as 
pretence of one who does the unkind deed, or passes the 
opportunity to do a kind one. The next test comes 
upon the matter of honesty. The dishonest man is 
adjudged in contempt of his profession. Both these 
standards of judgment are not far from scriptural. Love 
and truth were the very warp and woof of the being of 
Jesus; and he who would claim his name must be a 
copyist of his virtues. And surely here is a basis in 
Jesus Christ broad enough for Christians to unite upon :— 


“Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simple following thee.” 


And if one goes out in the world in unselfish love to 
relieve and to bless, not merely emotionally, not spasmodi- 
cally and intermittently, not for any self-aggrandizement, 
but thoughtfully, constantly, sacrificially, in true love,— 
such a one will sometime see that he has been walking 
in the road of Jesus Christ. Some day he will learn in 
experience the meaning of the declaration, “I am the 
Way.” 

(c) Revealer. I think we should agree that leadership 
means supremacy in the revealing of God. How will 
God make himself known to men? He might emblazon 
his message upon the skies. He might speak it to men in 
tones of thunder. But we would ask for authentication. 
Was it the voice of God, or another sound? ‘The pagan 
world have supposed they saw God in animals, and 
have degraded him by hideous idols, representing even 
more hideous qualities, in their crude blind efforts to 
find him. But God’s best revealers are men, made in 
his image, called his children. “The dear Lord’s best 
interpreters are humble human souls.” And _ the 
noblest men are revealers. However else Jesus is or is 
not Son of God, he is, according to the Hebrew use of the 
term, Son in the sense that he is full of the qualities 
which characterize God. God does reveal himself 
to comprehending souls through nature, but it was the 
prophet who saw him in wind and star. That is, it was 
the man who found him in his own soul who saw him in 
nature and interpreted him. It was Jesus who saw him 
in bird and flower, and who interpreted the revelation. 
It was Jesus who taught us to call him Father. Surely 
we may have fellowship in the God whom Jesus revealed, 
and in Jesus as the supreme revealer. 

(d) Saviour. Shall I say that we can unite on the 
basis of Jesus as Saviour, that leadership implies Saviour- 
hood? Surely not in the mechanical sense of Jesus’ 
interposing himself between the wrath of God and the 
helpless desert of man, and taking the full force of the 
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blow that would have fallen upon man. Jesus did not 
come to save man from punishment; his life was given 
supremely to saving men from sin. One who holds the 
most radical view of Jesus that would still permit him 
to attend a Christian church will readily admit that 
Jesus, as pictured in the Gospels, was constantly bent 
on saving men from sin. And, as I said before, the most 
ultraconservative will admit, that, whatever transac- 
tions there may have been between God and Jesus, he 
will himself never be saved except by following. I 
have one controversy with the otherwise admirable 
five-pointed creed of the Unitarians, namely, the statement 
of belief in ‘salvation by character.” It is not radical 
enough for me. It seems to imply that salvation is 
getting into a happy heaven hereafter, which some have 
seemed to teach was to be attained through correct 
belief. My contention is that salvation is character, 
nothing else; that no man is saved until he has attained 
character; that character is an end, not a means. And 
there is no other or higher standard of character than 
appears in Jesus Christ. What Jesus was in his attitude 
toward God and men constitutes the ideal of human 
attainment. Wedonot need to name this “Christian” 
character; this is character because it is Christly. ‘This 
is what we mean by saying Jesus is our example. 

Whatever you or I may believe about the relation of 
Jesus Christ to God on the one hand, and to men who 
sin on the other, whatever may have been transacted 
in the divine councils beyond our ken, we both agree 
that we cannot attain that character that is ideal because 
Christly unless we follow him, obeying his precepts as 
a Teacher, doing his will as a Master, accepting his 
attitude toward God as a Revealer, following his conduct 
as an Example, and so finding that salvation which is 
through him. How he saves me I may not fully know; 
how I am saved is simple enough,—it is by following 
Jesus Christ in loving discipleship and service. 


CONCLUSION. 


Why do I develop all this? I have been trying to 
set forth loyalty to Jesus Christ—the simple Jesus of 
the Gospels, not the theological Christ of creed and 
dogma—as a platform broad enough for all to stand upon 
who, as followers of Christ, claim the name of Christian. 
Why need we each demand that the other go to the ex- 
treme limit of his own opinion or conviction about Christ, 
when both bow before him in loving loyalty? Why 
may we not stand shoulder to shoulder under his banner, 
the banner of the cross,—which means, at least, loving 
sacrifice,—to do his work, to live his life, to enjoy his 
fellowship, and all in the unity of the Spirit, the bond 
of peace? 

Mitton, Mass. 


Prayer. 


Teach me, God, to walk gently amid the many cares 
and distractions of my daily life. Let me be filled with 
the spirit of calm that quiets the fever of desire and the 
ache of disappointment. Let me believe that Thou who 
hast given to Thy children their longing for life and love 
and beauty wilt not leave them unsatisfied in their lone- 
liness. Thy purposes are greater than our purposes, 
even as Thou art strength where we find in ourselves only 
weakness. Then let me trust myself with serenity to 
the leadings of that purpose which I cannot understand; 
and, while I wait and work and suffer in my mortal blind- 
ness, may my heart so go out in sympathy to those who 
also wait and work around me, that I may help in some 
real, even if small, way to hasten the coming of Thy king- 
dom on the earth. Amen. 
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Roadside Flowers. 


We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers ieft behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 

And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason. 
The Lord of the Garden knows. 
—Bliss Carman, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Contemporary War-poems. 


Prof. John Erskine of Columbia Uni- 
versity has collected, and the American 
Association for International Conciliation 
(407 West 107th Street, New York, N.Y.) 
publishes, a collection of war-poems, of 
which he studies the significance. His 
introduction to the collection is worth at- 
tention :— 


The poems of this collection have been 
chosen to illustrate the emotional attitudes 
of the United States toward the war, as 
those attitudes find expression in newspaper 
and magazine verse. At another time the 
literary merits of these pieces would invite 
judgment or comment; now, however, 
the suitability of war-poems for the pur- 
pose of an anthology is a very minor question, 
and it is therefore not as a literary museum 
that these verses are offered, but as social 
documents, as evidence of the state of our 
civilization at this moment. Of course the 
emotional attitudes of a nation may un- 
fortunately change from day to day, and 
it is quite possible that before these selections 
are in print they may have ceased to repre- 
sent the national feeling, but at this moment 
at least we may read in them certain well- 
defined and common attitudes which are 
all the more significant since the individual 
poems were written in various circumstances, 
and come together here almost by accident. 

The first observation the reader will 
make is that the glamour of war has not 
touched these poems; here are no stirring 
battle-songs and no heroic ballads. Perhaps 
the newspaper correspondent and _ the 
newspaper photograph have made war too 
frightfully real for any but a _ horrified 
treatment; perhaps warfare has ceased for 
the moment at least to be an idea of any 
sort, alluring or otherwise, and has become, 
or has tended to become, for the public 
consciousness simply an ugly and stupefying 
fact. But, however we explain it, the 
absence of glamour from these verses on the 
war is a new and interesting phenomenon. 
Even when war has been condemned in itself, 
poets have usually recognized the moral 
value of certain of its by-products, or have 
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justified the battles fought in a good cause. 
Chivalry gave the modern gentleman"the ex- 
ample and the name for his ideal behavior, as 
the Roman arms gave Saint Paul an illustra- 
tion of the Christian life; Wordsworth could 
portray the duties of conscientious blood- 
shed in his ‘‘Happy Warrior” without 
disturbing his own or his readers’ equanimity; 
Tennyson could sing of that peculiarly 
militaristic obedience that does not dis- 
criminate between a useful and unequivocal 
command and a fatal and obvious error—he 
could even satisfy us that those men are 
“noble” who discard reason and execute 
what they know is a blunder; and even 
yesterday, as it seems, William Vaughan 
Moody could imply in his beautiful and 
otherwise enlightened ‘‘Ode in ‘Time of 
Hesitation” that a war is just, even morally 
alluring, if it rises from generous impulses 
and is made to serve some high end. Doubt- 
less there are many to agree with the great 
poets in all these instances, but clearly the 
verse-writers who have been expressing the 
emotional judgments of the United States 
in the last few weeks do not agree with them. 
The battle passages in Wordsworth’s poem, 
Tennyson’s fine song, and Moody’s eloquent 
peroration have suddenly become anti- 
quated, and Christianity is invoked, not 
in the images of discipline and strategy, 
but in the figure of the widowed and the 
orphaned and the slain. There can be 
little question that if the United States 
were actually in the conflict this humane 
attitude would largely disappear, and the 
glamour of war would return upon much of 
our verse; yet never before has so general 
a condemnation of war been voiced even by 
a nation at peace. 

Since this frame of mind prevails in these 
poems, it is not surprising that the ‘‘literary”’ 
manner is absent from them. Whatever 
else they are, these pieces are spontaneous 
and sincere; they impress the reader as 
vehicles of an urgent protest rather than as 
elaborations of a theme. No one would 
charge the writers with having used the war 
for ‘“‘copy.” Such abstinence may not be 
self-denial—it may not be a virtue at all; 
it is, however, unusual. War in the past 
has not only fitted out ethics and religion 
with a language of spiritual control and 
conflict, but it has also furnished the ballad- 
maker with incident. This war from the 
beginning has been rich in incident, and it 
broke out at a moment when narrative verse, 
after a long interval, was returning to popular 
favor. We might have expected, therefore, 
that such a collection as this would contain 
accounts of air and sea fights, of forced 
marches and exciting encounters, but the 
papers have been singularly barren of such 
material. One journal complained editorially 
that its office was deluged with verse on the 
war in general, but no poems were coming 
in which dealt with single events or aspects, 
and the editor pointed out that successful 
war-poems in the past have confined them- 
selves to the stirring details of the conflict, 
instead of projecting a broad mental at- 
titude. His testimony is significant. When 
we have become hardened to this war or 
have got further away from its horrors, 
we may begin to make literary use of them, 
but at present, it seems, the poets and their 
readers think it a kind of sacrilege to convert 
any of this stupendous misery to the pur- 


poses of art. 
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It might have been expected also that 
feeling so anti-military would have directed 
itself against one or another of the warring 
governments, as against the supposed nurse 
and citadel of militarism. Yet the poems in 
our newspapers have in this respect shown 


remarkable poise; much more, in fact, than 


the editorials. To be sure, a few foreign- 
born Americans whose spirit at such a 
moment as this naturally resides in their 
fatherland, wherever their physical presence 
may be, have expressed a violent partisan- 
ship. To make this collection representative, 
examples of this kind of prejudice have been 
included. For the most part, however, it 
has been militarism rather than any one 
country or government that has roused 
the indignation expressed in these poems. 

Is it fanciful to read in them a new emphasis 
on democracy? There have always been 
protests in American literature against the 
aristocratic conception of war, against the 
willingness to devote the common man to 
the salvation or the profit of a few, but 
the protests here gathered seem to contain 
surprise as well as indignation. Why sur- 
prise? We cannot suppose these writers are 
ignorant of the venerable antiquity of this 
selfishness, or of its prevalence in all aristo- 
cratic countries to-day. Carlyle summed 
the matter for us in a famous passage in 
“Sartor Resartus.”” Evidently the Ameri- 
can poet to-day supposed that the old 
giant of feudalism had been withered up 
by modern humaneness, and his surprise 
comes from discovering his mistake. In 
his own intellectual background liberal ideas 
of the best sort have, it seems, been making 
during recent decades faster progress than 
he ;ealized; the manner of his protest 
implies that the right of all men to live 
and enjoy life is everywhere beyond dispute, 
and that all life, whether in peasant or noble, 
is equally sacred. This implication, if we 
do not deceive ourselves in reading it through- 
out these poems, is probably their most 
American contribution and their chief signifi- 
cance. It is what makes them seem 
remarkably cosmopolitan. The bitterness 
against war here expressed is very remote 
from the interest an outsider would manifest; 
the makers of these verses write not as 
spectators of the disaster, but as sharers 
in it. Sympathy so broad has been the 
mark of rare natures, but here it seems to be 
a public attitude. 

Is it fanciful to discover also in certain 
of these poems an indication of the new 
position that woman holds in society? 
War has always fallen heavily on the children 
and the mothers, and such poems as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘‘The Messenger” have 
always been part of man’s comment on the 
tragedy of battle. But in some of these 
poems the injustice that war does to woman- 
hood is defined in a new way, with the implica- 
tion that the tragedy might be avoided, 
and that women will no longer accept it as 
inevitable. So, at least, one may read the 
verses by Edith M. Thomas and those by 
Edna Valentine Trapwell. As in the rest 
of this collection the emphasis is upon the 
right of the common man to enjoy life, 
peace, and safety, so in these fine poems the 
emphasis is upon woman’s right to decide 
whether she will pay the penalty that war 
always exacts of her. 

These are the attitudes that are most 
clearly discovered in these verses. As a 
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whole the collection represents, so to speak, 
the nation’s first impression of the war. 
It should have value as evidence of our in- 
stinctive reaction at a moment so searching. 


- Literature. 


THE EvoLutION OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.25.—The main 
purpose of Prof. Case in writing this book, as 
we are told in the preface, is to produce ‘‘a 
better understanding of the vital character 
of primitive Christianity,’ and to vindicate 
the importance of this line of study, as also 
to point out the proper method to be pur- 
sued. It is a scholarly piece of work done 
throughout in the scientific spirit, and it 
deals with a subject that is of vast conse- 
quence to the modern world. Christianity 
is being put more and more on trial for its 
life. Accepted theories of its origin are be- 
coming less and less acceptable to thinking 
minds. When people begin to see the fanci- 
ful nature of these ideas about the begin- 
nings of Christian history, the question which 
first occurs to them is, ‘‘ How, then, did this 
religion get its start in the world?” For 
them, the whole future of Christianity is 
likely to turn upon the answer they find to 
that question. If in its origin they find noth- 
ing but a mass of myth, illusion, and super- 
stition, they will not easily believe that any- 
thing in it to-day is worthy of preservation; 
but if within its earliest thought forms they 
discern the presence of great ideas beginning 
to illumine the world, they will feel that here 
is a force which may in time redeem and trans- 
form the beliefs of Christendom. This book 
is a modest step toward the disclosure of such 
a character in primitive Christianity. Its 
author does not pretend that it is more than 
this, but it is a very distinct contribution 
toward the establishment of the only secure 
foundation one can conceive of for a recon- 
struction of Christian faith. What is per- 
haps most noteworthy is his attempt to relate 
early Christian experience properly to the 
environment out of which it grew, and to ex- 
hibit the new movement as a product of the 
vital historical forces of that age. 


Socra, CHRISTIANITY IN THE ORIENT. 
By John E. Clough, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.—In several 

- ways this is a noticeable book. First of all, 
there is the story of a young man getting his 
education in the pioneer days of the West; 
of his conversion while at school, his early 
religious life, and his call to the missionary 
field of India. All this is strongly and simply 
told, and for Unitarians there is an added 
touch of interest in the discovery that he 
married the sister of a man whose name is 
almost a household word wherever Unita- 
rian literature is read. ‘Then there follows 
the story of one of the most remarkable 
missionary successes of modern times. The 
mission in Southern India which Mr. Clough 

- took up was on the verge of failure, and, but 

for the resolve to give it one more trial under 
this new man, probably would have been 
abandoned. But after some years of hard 
work it began to prosper to an unprecedented 
degree. Hundreds and then thousands of 
natives were converted to Christianity by its 
means. At the time, it was regarded as a 
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fairly miraculous triumph. It is highly 
significant that practically all these converts 
came from the pariah class, the lowest social 
stratum of Indian life. This does not mean 
that such people are morally degraded, but 
only that they are left out of the entirely 
artificial caste system that constitutes what is 
called Indian society. Given any kind of 
chance in life they would often prove them- 
selves more than the equal of their neighbors 
more fortunately born. Christianity began 
among the lowly of the earth. Here it seems 
to have found again its natural opportunity. 
One cannot help wondering whether, if Chris- 
tian missions throughout the East had been 
more content to take what others despised, 
they might not have secured a firmer grasp 
on the teeming population of those lands. 


THE Man or Nazaretu. By Frederick 
Lincoln Anderson, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1 net.—The pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation in 
Newton Theological Institution here pre- 
sents for ‘‘the average layman” a discussion 
of the chief historical problems concerning 
Jesus and his career. In turn are treated 
Jesus’ environment, his attitude to the 
Messiahship and to legalism, his positive 
teaching, his view of his mission and its 
future, his character, and his finality. The 
style is always clear and interesting, and if 
many individual conclusions in such diffi- 
cult matters as the Messiahship and the future 
Church will be questioned by other scholars, 
it is not because Mr. Anderson’s views are 
not persuasively presented. The most valu- 
able and helpful chapters are those on Jesus’ 
positive teaching and on his character. Here 
the sympathetic reader, whatever be his 
theological position, will find himself in an 
approving mood. ‘There is no theology in 
these chapters; if a Trinitarian wrote them, 
the most critical Unitarian will not discover 
it. Even the chapter on the finality of 
Jesus is free from any theology, and con- 
tains nothing which the readers of the Chris- 
tian Register would not call perfectly good 
Unitarianism. The book is commended. 


THE YOUNG WoMAN WorKER. By Mary 
A. LaSelle. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—These talks to young women 
workers give plainly and sympathetically 
good advice concerning manners, health, dress, 
friends, habits, and aims. When women 
first began to enter the business world, there 
seemed occasionally some danger that the 
little courtesies of life, the gentler ways of 
intercourse, might somehow be injured. 
That danger has lessened as the working- 
woman is taken more and more as a matter of 
course, subject to the same requirements of 
polite society as her sister of more leisure and 
a different daily routine. These talks are 
sensible and practical. They would serve 
the purpose of any girl, whether college stu- 
dent, home-worker, or other, and the chapters 
are so brightened by illustration and anec- 
dote that they are not merely instructive, but 
entertaining. 


SAFEGUARDS FoR City YourH At WorK 
AND AT PLay. By Louise de Koven Bowen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Jane Addams has written the preface 
to this book, introducing it as the record of a 
finely sustained social effort by one who has 
given time, money, and ability to its support 
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for the last seven years. These chapters 
are studies of conditions that affect city youth, 
and cover questions of civic protection by 
recreation, legal protection in industry and 
for delinquents, legal safeguards for the de- 
pendent, protection against illegal discrimina- 
tion, and the need of further protection. 
The observations and experiences here re- 
corded are limited to Chicago, but they are 
such as help to a better understanding of 
conditions in any large city. The limitations 
that hedge in colored people seem to be greater 
than those in Boston, for instance, but they 
deserve the consideration of thoughtful people 
everywhere. Chicago is fortunate in having 
earnest men and women to study and plan for 
its welfare, and it is instructive to know what 
they are doing and what they have to say 
about the problems here presented. 


GRADED SocIAL SERVICE FOR THE SUN- 
DAY-scHooL. By W. Norman Hutchins. 
University of Chicago Press. 75 cents net.— 
This is the first systematic treatment of a 
subject which is commanding increased 
attention. Two introductory chapters pre- 
sent the essential quality of social service 
and the dangers to which it is exposed. The 
various types of social helpfulness in which 
the church may engage are considered. 
Programmes of graded work of this kind, 
done by five schools in as many denomina- 
tions, are given, ours being represented by 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. The 
suggested curriculum on this subject which 
the book offers will repay careful considera- 
tion, and to it schools which desire to organize 
and grade their social service work and 
stimulate further activity are referred for 
help of the right sort. This volume is the 
first of a series on religious education, 
scientific in character and popular in pres- 
entation, which is issuing from the Chicago 
University Press under the able editorship 
of Theodore G. Soares. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. By Alfred N. 
Hall and Clarence L. Chester. New York: 
Newson & Company.—This is an enlarged 
edition of a book that first appeared in rgro, 
in which the authors presented the history of 
Panama and the great Canal in a manner to 
interest and instruct the younger readers. 
Panama has had a thrilling history. The 
early discoverers and the pirates, with their 
romantic adventures and their tragic fates, 
receive due attention, as does modern Pan- 
ama, land of the cocoanut-tree and of many 
strange animals interesting to young readers. 
Through the courtesy of the Canal Commis- 
sion many records and pictures touching the 
putting through of the Canal were secured, 
and these are supplemented by photographs 
and personal observations. 


THE WomMaN Wuo Came at NIGHT, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By a Minister. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—That ministers 
have a wide variety of experience is un- 
doubted, and this collection of stories illustrat- 
ing such variety is entertaining in itself and 
suggeStive of some ministerial duties that fail 
to figure in the annual report of a pastor’s 
activities. It is a good thing when one can 
extract humor from some of the disagreeable 
revelations concerning the possibilities of 
human nature, and if he couldn’t it is hard to 
see how a man could face them all. 
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The Home. 
Betty Phillips. 


BY QUINCY KILBY. 


Betty has a little tongue, but Betty doesn’t talk. 
Betty has two tiny feet, but Betty doesn’t walk. 
Betty has two lovely eyes, but Betty never winks. 
Betty has a mind, but never tells what Betty thinks. 


Betty knows a thing or two, but Betty doesn’t say. 
Betty only came from heaven just the other day. 
Betty hasn’t any teeth, and very little hair. 

Betty never goes to school, but Betty doesn’t care. 


Betty’s always washed and dressed on Betty’s mama’s lap. 
Betty plays a little while, then takes a little nap. 

Betty goes to bed as soon as Betty’s had her supper. 
Betty doesn’t cry and wake her mama and her papa. 


Betty’s oh so cunning, yes, and Betty’s oh so sweet. 
Betty’s presence makes her parents’ happiness complete. 
Betty brought a bundle when she came from up above, 
Made of joy and cheerfulness and blessedness and love. 


Comrades. 


“Shall we ask him to play ball with us?” 
asked John Keyes, motioning toward a strange 
boy who was eagerly watching their game. 

The other boys shook their heads decidedly. 

“‘He’s too good to go to school with us,” 
Joe Dalton declared. ‘“‘Most likely he’d 
be too stuck-up to play ball, even if he knew 
how, which he probably. doesn’t.” 

The boy in question was Maurice Miller, 
son of a well-to-do widow who had recently 
purchased the finest house in the village. 
Maurice had had a serious illness the year 
before, from which he had not yet fully 
recovered, and his mother wanted him to 
have the benefit of country air. Conse- 
quently he did not go to school. He was 
thirteen years old, but so small for his age 
that he was seldom thought to be more than 
eleven. 

There was no game during the noon-hour 
that day. Boys and girls alike were talking 
excitedly about something that had hap- 
pened that morning. 

“Tt'll be weeks anyway, maybe months, 
before he can walk again, father says.” 

Marion Martin, the doctor’s blue-eyed 
daughter, was speaking in the authoritative 
tone of one who knew all about the case. 

“Father is going to take care of him for 
nothing,” she went on, “because it was in 
getting Baby Brown’s kitten out of a tree 
that he fell and hurt his back.” 

“That'll help some,’”’ Joe Dalton remarked. 

They all shuddered at the thought of Tom 
Edson lying helpless—lively, merry Tom, 
with the laughing brown eyes, and the hair 
that would curl in spite of all his efforts to 
make it straight. 

“Standing here talking won’t help mat- 
ters,’ John Keyes reminded them. “It’s 
a case where we ought to do something. 
I’m going to take the washings back and 
forth for his mother until Tom’s well.” 

Handsome, well-dressed John Keyes, act- 
ing as Widow Edson’s laundry carrier! ‘The 
other boys tried to gulp down their surprise. 

“T’ll take him my dessert once a week,” 
said Nora Walker. ‘‘His mother doesn’t 
have much time for fancy cooking.” 

“Soll I! So’ll I!” chorused so many 
voices that Tom’s supply of dainties was 
promptly assured. 
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“There are games that a fellow can play 
even if he’s in bed,” said Joe, thoughtfully, 
his mind on the winter when he had had 
scarlet fever. ‘“I’ll hunt up some of mine 
and go over and play with Tom.” 

This evoked another chorus of ‘‘So’ll I!” 

“Why not draw lots and have certain 
days?”’ Marion proposed. “If we go just 
as it happens, there might be a lot of us one 
day and none at all the next.” 

So lots were drawn and each boy and girl 
had a regular time for their visits. 

Joe and John were still discussing the 
matter when they walked home from school 
that afternoon. Their way led past Maurice 
Miller’s new home. 

To the boys’ surprise he hailed them. 

“T’ve been thinking about that boy who 
hurt his back this morning,’”’ Maurice began 
a little shyly. “It’s going to be pretty 
lonesome for him.” 

“‘We’ve all agreed to go to see him and 
take him things,”’ Joe replied, rather stiffly. 

He felt that this was a matter that con- 
cerned the boys of the school, and not one 
for a stranger to mix in. Shy though he 
was, Maurice was too much in earnest to 
be so easily rebuffed. 

“T thought you boys might like to get out 
a paper for him,’’ he began again, ‘‘one that 
would give him all the school news. I have 
a printing-press that is large enough to print 
a small paper.” 

“A little press of your own?” Joe inter- 
posed eagerly. 

“Sure,’’ Maurice nodded. ‘‘Come on in 
and I’ll show you how it works.” 

“Vou’ll have no trouble about getting 
help to print that paper,” said John, their 
inspection ended. “All the boys’ll be 
crazy to run this thing. I’d like to have a 
try at it myself.” 

“Why not get out a paper right now?” 
proposed Maurice, plainly delighted at their 
interest. ‘‘Tell me what happened at 
school to-day and I’ll show you how to set 
the type.” 

At first the boys could think of no news. 

‘“‘He’d like to know what the lessons were 
about,’’ Maurice suggested. ‘‘Maybe he’ll 
try to keep up with his school work. Who 
was absent besideshim? What did you play 
at recess? Did you have any visitors?”’ 

News items now came faster than type 
could be set. Soon the little paper was 
printed. 

“T’m going to Tom’s on my way home, 
so I'll take it right along,” said John, after 
they had carefully inspected the finished 
sheet. 

When John and Joe came to help print the 
paper next day, half a dozen boys ac- 
companied them. They brought more than 
enough news to fill such an edition as had 
been printed the day before. 

“My, but Tom’ was pleased!” John 
reported. ‘“‘He wanted to come and see the 
press right away.” 

“T’ll take it over to-morrow and show it to 
him,’’ Maurice promised. 

“Teacher wanted to know if it would be 
too much trouble to print an extra copy or 
two every day,” said Joe. ‘She thought it 
would be a good plan to send one to any 
other pupil who was sick.” 

“Tt is no trouble to print a dozen copies,” 
said Maurice, ‘‘once we get the type set.” 

“How about Saturdays?’’ asked Joe. 

“There won’t be any school news Satur- 
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days,” Maurice answered, ‘‘but we can get 
out a story and sporting paper.” 

“Who'd write the stories?’’ demanded 
Joe, who hated the very thought of compos- 
ing anything. 

“T will,”” answered Maurice, flushing a bit, 
“unless some of you fellows want to.” 

“Not so’s you’d notice it!’’ laughed John. 
“T’d rather do things than write ’em any day.” 

“So would I if I could,’’ was Maurice’s 
sober response. 

“What is there that you can’t do?” 
Joe questioned wonderingly. ‘‘You’ve got 
more things than all of us boys put together, 
and nothing to do but use ’em.” 

“‘T’d give every last one of ’em,’”’ Maurice 
answered earnestly, ‘‘just to be big and strong 
like you, and play and go to school with 
other boys.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Joe 
burst out,— 

“And we thought you were proud!” 

“ee Why?” 

Maurice asked the question in such 
simple wonderment that Joe answered 
promptly, ‘‘Because you never went to 
school or anything.” 

“That’s the doctor’s fault,’’? Maurice 
explained. ‘‘He says I’m not strong enough 
yet. But I tell you what, it’s lonesome 
business to study and play alone all day.” 

“So that’s why you thought Tom would 
be lonesome!”’ John exclaimed. 

“T’d been there myself,’’ Maurice assented. 
“And there’s another thing that I ought to 
tell you boys. Of course I thought that 
Tom would like the paper, but that wasn’t 
the only reason I proposed to print it. You 
fellows never paid any attention to me, and 
I wanted to have some of you stop here and 
get acquainted.” 

Maurice’s mother thought that it was his 
interest in his new printing-press; the doctor 
credited it to the outdoor life that he had 
prescribed for his young patient. Maurice 
knew that it was his joy in the companion- 
ship of other boys that made him well 
enough to start school the next term, when 
Tom Edson, too, came back.—Mary Gilbert, 
in Northern Christian Advocate. 


When Grandma rode the Runner. 


Little grandma twisted restlessly. Not 
because she was cold. How could she be 
in quilted hood and homespun cloak, woollen 
mittens and stockings,—and buried, too, 
beneath wolfskins? 

But she had sleighed all day, and was tired 
of sitting still. It was a long way to Great- 
aunt Ellen’s. 

“Mother,” begged little grandma, “‘may I 
ride the runner?” 

“Of course not,” said great-grandmamma 
promptly. 

“T’ll hold on tight.”’ 

“Don’t mention it again,’ said great- 
grandmamma. 

With a sigh, little grandma snuggled under 
the robes. 

They were mounting Hardscrabble Hill, 
and Billy stopped to rest. Great grand- 
mamma laid the sleeping baby among the 
furs, and climbed to the front seat beside 
great-grandpapa. 

Little grandma kept wanting to ride that 
runner. Next time Billy stopped for breath 
she slipped noiselessly from the sleigh and 
around to the back. She stood on the broad 
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It was the end of ae hill, a Billy ences 
briskly. The runner struck the rut of a cross- 
road. Little grandma’s feet bounced into 
the air, her hands were torn from their hold, 
and she was flung off into a drift. She lay 
half-stunned by the fall. After a while she 
picked herself up. The deep snowdrift was 
soft, and her heavy clothing saved her any- 
thing worse than the bump. The sleigh 
jingled out of hearing. Dazed from the fall, 
little grandma, instead of keeping straight 
ahead, turned down the cross-road. She 
listened for sleigh-bells, and heard a sound 
faint and. musical. She hurried on, but. it 
was only a boy drumming his milk-pail. 

“Have you seen my sleigh drive by?” 
cried little grandma, hopefully. 

- “Nobody’s been by,” answered the. boy, 
staring, as well he might, at the little girl, 
alone, at. the edge of the evening, on that 
dim road through the forest. 

~ Little grandma sat flat down on the snow 
and cried. She knew she was lost. 

“Mother!” shouted the boy, and ran to 
the house. 

His mother-came and led little grandma 
in. She sobbed out her story. 

“There, there!”’ the boy’s mother com- 
forted. ‘We'll take you to your Aunt 
Ellen’s. ’Tisn’t far. I wish the horses were 
here so we could take you now, because your 
mother will worry.” 

“T can carry her,” interrupted the boy, 
“with Star! If I go the short cut through 
the woods, we’ll be there most as soon as her 
mother.” 

. “Tt’s nearly night, John,” his mother hesi- 
tated, “and Star is so slow. It will be dark 
before you get home.” 

“T’m_not afraid,” said John, sturdily, and 
was off to the barn. 

_ He came back in a tinkle of bells, driving 
Star. 

“Why! It’s a cow!” cried little grandma 
in astonishment. John laughed proudly. 

“Trained her myself,’ he said as they 
tucked themselves-into a mite of a sleigh. 

_“She’s a-year and a half old. Father gave 
her to me when she was a calf, and I broke 
her. Get up, Star!’’ He took the reins, and 
the heifer started obediently. 

' “She’s slow, but safe. There’s a wagon 
for summer. Star’s broken to saddle, too.” 

“How old are you?” asked little grandma, 
respectfully. 

“Nite,” said John. 

“‘Was she hard to teach?” 

“Tt took quite a while. I never used whip 
or goad. Just coaxed her with apples and 
maple sugar.” 

Little grandma wasn’t missed from the big 
sleigh. Her mother glanced back often to 
make stire the baby was all right, and, when 
she didn’t see little grandma, supposed her 
cuddled. under the robes to keep warm. At 
Great-aunt Ellen’s everybody trooped out to 
greet them,—so many that in the confusion 
one little girl more or less didn’t count. 

' “Why didn’t you bring one of the other 
children, too?” Great-aunt Ellen asked, hug- 
ging the baby. ' 

_ “I did,” answered great-grandmamma, sur- 
prised. ‘‘Haven’t you seen her?” 

Then it was discovered that nobody’ had 
her. 

“She must. be in the sleigh, asleep!”’ 

| Her father lighted a lantern, apd, went to 
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the barn. Heshookeachrobe. Hesearched 
under both seats. When he came in, he 
looked pale. 

“She isn’t there!’’ he cried. 

Then every one was frightened. 

“Could she have fallen out?”’ 

Tinkling bells brought them to the door. 

“Oh! She’s there! She’s found!” cried 
little grandma’s mother joyfully, the first to 
see her, and thanked John over and over for 
bringing her. 

“T’ll never, never ride a runner again!”’ 
promised remorseful little grandma, grate- 
fully feeding Star a big lump of maple sugar. 

John’s pockets were filled with apples for 
himself, and then John and Star jingled mer- 
rily home down the dark woods road.—Alice 
Mary. Farrington, in Sunday School Times. 


The Runaway Snail. 


Once there lived a funny little Snail, 

Two short horns, a stubby little tail. 
“Oh,” said the Snail to himself one day, 
“Let us see what happens if I run away!” 


Forth he started, quickly as he could, 
Creeping, crawling, through the mossy wood. 
“Oh, what a joy it has been to roam! 

Surely I must be many miles from homel’? 


_ Then he turned his head and.looked around. 
What do you think the silly fellow found? 
There was his shell like a peddler’s pack. 

He had run away with his house on his back! 
—From the Presbyterian, 


An Untrained Dog. 


I threw down my axe, stooped over, braced 
my inclined body by resting hands on my 
knees, and gazed steadfastly into old Pointer’s 
face. Pointer had carried, stick by stick, 
the wood which I had cut in the barn lot and 
placed it in the wood-box by the stove in the 
kitchen. 

My host, an old farmer acquaintance, had 
left me a few minutes; and, while alone, I in- 
dulged in a bygone duty as a boy, chopping 
wood. As I threw it out stick by stick, 
Pointer, a bird-dog belonging to a relative 
of my host who lived upon a near-by hill, was 
standing near, and he carried in the wood 
until the box was completely filled. I threw 
out a large unsplit stick to test his sincerity, 
and with much difficulty he finally dragged 
it to the house. 

With this experiment, I was determined to 
learn something of my new four-footed friend, 
whom I had learned to admire in such a short 
time. 

When my host returned I informed him 
what had happened. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said with 
a solemn smile, ‘‘Pointer is our greatest 
helper,’’ and then he continued, as he looked 
down at the dog, ‘‘ He is truly a friend in need, 
and one of the most accommodating neigh- 
bors we have out here.” 

Pointer was just a common-looking white 
bird-dog, with eyes which bore an uncom- 
monly intelligent expression. 

After this experience, when I looked into 
his eyes and talked to him, somehow I felt 
that he certainly understood at least some of 
the things which I said to him. 

After Pointer had carried in the wood and 
done a few other chores about the house, he 
went home. . The next day I was anxious to 


| find out something about the dog’s training. 


Fortunately, the dog’s master was an old 
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friend of mine, and, the following day, when I 
asked about his tutoring, I was rather per- 
plexed when he promptly stated that the dog 
had never had any training, but that it was a 
natural ability. 

His discovery of the dog’s rare intelligence 
was purely accidental. While putting on his 
shoes one morning, one shoe was missing. 
Pointer was standing by, watching him as 
he drew on the shoe, and, as he finished, he 
laughingly said:— 

“Pointer, I believe you know something 
about my other shoe. If you know where it 
is, please get it.” 

The dog immediately walked out of the 
door and soon came back with the shoe in his 
mouth. This was a complete though pleas- 
ant surprise to him, and from that moment 
on the dog was dealt with much the same as if 
he had been a boy. He was sent daily to the 
rural mail-box for the mail. He was des- 
patched a number of times daily a half-mile 
away for butter, sweet milk, and other 
articles. He was the man’s servant, who 
never failed him and never refused to obey.— 
Robert Sparks Walker, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Realistic Art. 


One day the primary teacher had been 
talking about Jack and Jill, and asked the 
little people to draw a picture showing what 
she had told them. When the pictures 
were gathered, it was noticed that one little 
boy had drawn several stars about Jack’s 
head, 

The teacher said: ‘‘ Why, Freddie, why 
do you have those stars in the picture? It 
was in the day-time when Jack and Jill went 
for the water.” 

Freddie looked up, as if surprised at the 
dulness of the teacher, and said, ‘‘ Why, 
Miss , they are the stars that Jack saw 
when he fell down,.’’—Little Chronicle. 


Johnny, aged four, went into a near-by 
grocery and asked for a box of canary-seed. 
“Ts it for your mother?’’ asked the grocer. 
‘‘No, of course not,” replied the little fellow.. 
‘Tt’s for the bird.’’—Exchange. 


Mildred, aged four, came upstairs one day 
and said, “Mother, cook wants to know 
what to have for supper.” ‘‘Tell her to 
have scrambled eggs, chipped beef, pickles, 
bread and butter, preserved cherries, tea, 
and cake,” was the reply. “O° mother,” 
exclaimed Mildred, ‘‘please tell her yourself. 
I’m afraid I’ll lose part of it on the stairs.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools)are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatles. Gears 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P Sth 
De Normandie, George Ww. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 
Mrs. George T. Rice; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Divine Shepherd. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


How blessed ’tis, when day is fled 

And stars are gleaming overhead, 

To know that through the hours of night 
We rest beneath the Father’s sight. 


Then, when the hours of night are past 
And morning comes again at last, 

We shepherd in the Father’s heart 

And cannot from that fold depart. 


And so in every hour and place 
His tender love and care we trace; 
We cannot from His pastures stray, 
In darkest night or fairest day. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A French Protestant journal informs us 
that Gen. Joffre, the commander-in-chief 
of the armies of France, who is winning such 
high praise for his conduct of the war, is 
a Protestant in faith. It quotes from a 
Roman Catholic organ a eulogistic tribute 
to his abilities, impartiality, and lofty 
character. 

A genial New Year’s greeting from Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken expresses the hope that the 
people of the United States will yet do 
fuller justice to the spirit and aims of Ger- 
many in this conflict, and that after the 
war renewed intellectual and moral co- 
operation between the two nations may be 
resumed. From many of our fellow-workers 
of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals come similar greetings and hopes. 

Prof. Boros writes of the opening of a 
new Unitarian college building for boys at 
Szekelykeresztur. ‘This school was planted 
at the time of the French Revolution and 
has undergone many vicissitudes. Dr. Boros 
himself, as a boy-pupil, helped to build its 
third edifice, toward which the late Mr. 
John Fretwell collected a considerable sum 
in America and England. Found inade- 
quate for the growing educational needs 
of to-day, the State authorities aided in 
the erection of a modern and commodious 
edifice, which, despite the war, has just been 
dedicated. The General Unitarian Con- 
sistory of Hungary met at the same time and 
place, though with depleted numbers. 
Communications from the Unitarian and 
Christian bodies of America and from the 
National Unitarian Women’s Alliance of 
the United States were read. Under the 
special circumstances of the hour they 
greatly moved the assembly. The warm 
thanks of the Consistory were returned the 
writers. 

A recent number of the Protestanienblait, 
the Berlin organ of liberal Christianity, 
contains an article on ““The Holy War of 
Islam,” in which the writer, at length and 
with learning, explains what is meant by 
it. In conclusion he makes deductions, 
pointing out that for a follower of Mahomet 
to refuse to respond to the call of the Turkish 
Sultan and Sheik il-Islam, or head of the 
Mahometan clergy, is a grievous sin which 
can never be expiated on earth or in heaven. 
For such a one to refuse at this call to ally 
himself in war with Christian or other 
nations against the enemies of Islam will 
be to incur the contempt and wrath of more 
loyal Mussulmans as well as frightful tor- 
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ments hereafter. The Christian clergy- 
man who writes this article closes with the 
words: 
signifies—an elementary force of mankind, 
a religious fanaticism, has been let loose in 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 human hearts.’’ 

Prof. Friedrich Curtius of Strassburg 
writes in the Christliche Welt of Marburg: 
“Great historical problems at times receive 
a sudden impulse of development in a quarter 
and from a direction which was entirely un- 
thought of. How much has been said and 
written about a separation of Church and 
State! But always it was only a change in 
the laws concerning the public administra- 
tion of religion which occupied our minds. 
Now we are experiencing a radical and basic 
solution of the problem, the absolute nega- 
tion of the ‘Christian State,’ and the soli- 
darity of Christian States which the European 
international law has created. For Luther, 
the Pope and the Turk were the two arch- 
enemies, for both sought to dethrone Christ: 
the one by the arrogant claim to be his 
vicegerent on earth, the other by his denial 
of the Trinity. ... But now Germany allies 
itself with the Turk and encourages the 
uprising of the entire Moslem community 
against the Christian powers of Europe, 
...and makes the German Empire, its 
Protestants and Catholics alike, confeder- 
ates of Turkey and the pan-Islamic move- 
ment. With this, the conception of an 
inwardly justified, religiously effective union 
of State and Church falls to the ground. 
‘Give to Cesar that which is Cesar’s, and to 
God that which is God’s.’ This utterance 
implies a radical separation of politics from 
religion. It gives to the religious conscience 
a sphere of unlimited freedom of action, and 
frees belief and work for the kingdom of 
God from the burden of care for the imperium 
of this world. ‘This great world-historic 
fulfilment of the idea of the separation of 
the Church from the State, as we have 
lived to behold it, will also be of consequence 
for the inner development of our people 
and church. It will make itself felt as an 
increasing emancipation of religious forces 
from the hindrances of political control, 
and will bring about nationally that blend- 
ing of Protestants and Catholics which is 
the necessary condition of progress.” 

The editor, Prof. Rade, demurs to this 
opinion. He points out that France and 
England long since entered into such an 
alliance with Turkey (in the Crimean War), 
and now with Japan. ‘The State Church of 
Germany is not without blame, but is, 
after all, more of a people’s church than is 
often believed, and it would be difficult 
to put anything else in its place without 
harming both the cause of Christianity 
and of the people. 

But Prof. Rade seems to overlook that 
France has separated Church and State, 
and that England is on the high road to 
similar action. This very number of his 
journal relates that the Prussian Royal 
Consistory has refused the request of the 
Church at Dortmund that its former be- 
loved pastor, Dr. Gottfried Traub, be 
restored to the ministry ‘‘for the sake of 
reconcilation.’’ ‘The Consistory declares that 
such motives have no right to be considered 
in cases of discipline. Prof. Rade mourns 
that, while a delinquent minister might be 
forgiven a moral lapse and restored to the 
ministry, a noble man and beloved minister 
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cannot be pardoned for insubordination 
against his ecclesiastical superiors. Such is 
church militarism in Germany! And it is 
this state of things—the primal cause of 
the decay of German conscience and piety, 
and the ineffectiveness of Christianity— 
which our brave and large-hearted editor 
still finds it in his heart to uphold! 


The Trip to the Pacific Coast. 


More than thirty-six people from different 
parts of the country have already registered 
for the trip to the Pacific Coast next summer 
to attend the sessions of the General Con- 
ference in San Francisco, August 24-27. 
Many other inquiries have been made which 
indicate a considerable further registration 
in the near future. Those who have any 
particular choice as to locations of section 
or berth would do well to register soon, 
because assignments are made immediately 
on receipt of application. The deposit of 
$10 required with the application will 
be returned if the applicant changes his 
plans at any time up to within a month of 
August 10, when the party starts. Cir- 
culars giving full details as to rates and 
itinerary may be had by applying to Thomas 
Cook & Son, 336 Washington Street, Boston, 
or to Rev. Sydney B. Snow, chairman of the 
committee of transportation, 2 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


CONVOCATION WEEK. 


The Adin Ballou Foundation, by means of 
which the instruction of the Meadville 
School is enriched by lectures from non- 
resident experts in moral reform and social 
service, furnishes an opportunity to hold 
a biennial Convocation Week for the 
presentation of vital themes. The Convoca- 
tion of 1915 will be devoted to a problem at 
once pressing and important, that is, the 
problem of “‘Immigration and Race Adjust- 
ment.” Considerations of mutual welfare 
of the white and Negro races will be pre- 
sented by Booker T. Washington, the 
distinguished Afric-American leader, and 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, well known to. 
the Unitarian Fellowship as the Head 
Worker of the Frederick Douglass Center 
in Chicago, which brings into helpful 
comradeship the best of both races. The 
special importance of this topic is obvious at 
this time for the reason that, unless we can 
settle the Negro problem in justice and 
according to the demands of democracy, 
we cannot hope to settle those more remote 
problems inhering in the relationship between 
the white and yellow and brown races. 

The questions of adjustment and public 
duty concerning immigration from the Old 
World are now pressingly urgent because 
of the Literacy Test Bill now awaiting 
President Wilson’s signature. This pro- 
posed legislation is thought by many to 
embody grave injustice toward political 
refugees, and to certain classes of people 
most needing the ‘‘open door” in America. 
Dr. Edward Aylesworth Ross, whose recent 
book, ‘‘The Old World in the New,’ has 
aroused such intense feeling pro and con, will 


present his view of the need for restricting 


immigration to safeguard the higher interests 


of the native stock. Dr. Ross is a student — 
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“ ‘Rev. * William Elliot Griffis, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Oriental peoples 
makes him optimistic concerning their 
contribution to modern civilization, will 
contribute original material of the greatest 
interest to the discussion that centres about 
the immigration from China, Japan, and 
India. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, whose generous con- 
fidence in the capacity of all members of the 
human race to be of value in American life, 
provided we do our duty in distribution and 
assimilation of the immigrant, will show his 
hearers how to make all sorts and conditions 
of men live together in unity. 

Mr. Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New York, that 
door through which the vast crowds from 
the Old World enter into our body politic, 
will give first-hand information and a kin- 
dling message from the inside of the problem. 

Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany has been 
invited to show how the immigration problem 
looks to a sensitive and intelligent immigrant. 

Ministers and lay members of our churches 
could not do better than to attend this 
Convocation and take part in its discussion. 
Particulars concerning entertainment, gener- 
ously provided by the School, will be sent 
on application to President Southworth. 


Chicago Letter. 


Illinois is still too new to make much 
claim to history in comparison with the 
Atlantic States. It lacks three years of being 
one hundred years old as a State. What 
little history we have, however, we cherish 
fondly. 

We have three Unitarian churches that 
antedate many of those farther East. These 
are, in the order of church building: Quincy; 
First Church, Chicago; Geneva. Of these 
the Geneva building is the only one still 
standing. The first Quincy church was com- 
pleted in August, 1840, one and a half years 
after the society was organized. It is now 
occupying its fourth church home. Rey. 
W. G. Eliot, then settled in St. Louis, as- 
sisted in the organization. The first minister 
was Rev. George Moore. Among those who 
served this society and have been well known 
in our denomination were Rev. Liberty Bil- 
lings, Rev. S. S. Hunting, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
and Rev. J. Vila Blake. 

The present incumbent, Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman, is well known in New England and 
New York. He began his work in Quincy, 
October, 1913, with a congregation of less 
than twenty persons. Services were held in 
an old synagogue. There had been no ses- 
sion of the Sunday-school for more than six 
months. By the time the new meeting- 
house was dedicated, in February, the congre- 
gation had increased to an average of about 
seventy, and the Sunday-school had about 
fifty members with Mr. Greenman as super- 
intendent. The adult class is led by Judge 
Lyman McCarl, and the kindergarten is 
in charge of a professional kindergartner, 
Miss Montgomery. The Women’s Alliance 
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from Pennsylvania to California, and from 
Texas to Canada. In addition to The Alli- 
ance work, the Industrials, the oldest organi- 
zation in the church, meet fortnightly for 
luncheon and to sew for an orphan home; the 
King’s Daughters, numbering twenty-five, 
meet as often and work for the church; a 
cooking class, meeting each week in the 
church kitchen, is taught by a member of the 
congregation; and a Lend-a-Hand Club, 
numbering twenty-six, that meets each week, 
gives entertainments, and in January gave a 
successful fair. Last winter the young men 
of the church organized a Unitarian Athletic 
Club with a membership of about thirty. 
The basket-ball team secured second place in 
a long inter-church series. The club sup- 
ported a baseball team, and hired tennis 
courts. The minister has started a forum 
for the discussion of vital topics. The first 
three speakers on the programme are: Rev. 
Charles A. Alden, a well-known lecturer on 
civic questions; Prof. F. D. Chester, formerly 
United States Consul at Budapest, now of 
Lombard College, Galesburg; and Dr. G. R. 
Dodson of St. Louis. The forum member- 
ship includes many persons not of the Unita- 
rian society. An ‘‘Advance Library,” a box 
of the latest books on advanced thought, 
theological, scientific, and social, has been 
placed in the church vestibule for the use of 
the members of the congregation. From 
time to time new books are added to the 
collection. Owing to his experience in anti- 
tuberculosis work in New York, the minister 
has been able to assist in the formation of an 
anti-tuberculosis society in Quincy. He has 
organized and is president of the City Wel- 
fare Federation, a delegate body represent- 
ing more than thirty civic, professional, and 
philanthropic organizations, such as the 
Civic League, the Medical Society, the 
Settlement, the Associated Charities, and 
the Children’s Aid Society. A committee 
is planning for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the society. At that time 
a window in memory of the founders, and 
other memorials, will be installed. 

The First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
was organized in 1836 by Dr. Follen, who 
was at once succeeded by Rev. Joseph Har- 
rington, whose early death was a great loss 
to the Western field. The first building was 
dedicated in May, 1841. This was followed 
by one on Washington and Dearborn Streets, 
destroyed by fire in 1861. Its successor 
occupied the corner of Wabash Avenue and 
Hubbard Court, and was sold after the 
great fire of 1871, on account of rise in prop- 
erty values. The church best known to 
the denomination was built in 1872, at 
the corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. That, too, was sold when property 
values had increased, and the society now 
meets at Memorial Chapel, Woodlawn 
Avenue and 57th Street. Among the noted 
men of the denomination who have offi- 
ciated here are Rush R. Shippen, dear to 
all the children, Robert Laird Collyer, who 
with his charming wife filled the church 
with enthusiastic young people, Dr. Brooke 
Herford, Dr. David Utter, Dr. W. W. Fenn, 
dean of Harvard Divinity School, and the 
present incumbent, Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford. 

The Geneva church was dedicated early in 
the year 1842, less than a year after the or- 
ganization of the society under Rev. Augus- 
tus H. Conant. It has had a unique and 
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most valuable history, having been a sort of 
post-graduate school for trying out young 
ministers, usually fresh from the divinity 
school, and giving them the necessary ex- 
perience either to fit them for successful 
work later in a larger field or to show them 
that the ministry was not the career of 
greatest usefulness for them and that in 
some other business they would be more 
successful. This conviction has come to 
them in a quiet and unostentatious manner, 
and they have made the decision themselves 
with no hard feeling on either side, while the 
saintly congregation has gone on to accept 
some other youth to experiment upon them 
while they gave him his lesson, without in 
any degree being weakened by the experi- 
ence. Of the twenty ministers who have 
filled this pulpit for a longer or shorter time, 
ten have dropped out of the ministry, usually 
making a success in some other walk in life. 
Several of our most successful preachers 
look back with gratitude to their experience 
in the little Geneva church. Conspicuous 
among these are R. IL. Herbert, Thomas 
Byrnes, C. E. Park, and others. Several 
of our successful women preachers have 
officiated here,—Celia Parker Woolley, Eliza 
M. Hickok Abbott, Marian Murdoch, Row- 
ena Morse Mann. In the early days the 
fame of Mr. Conant and his unique per- 
sonality attracted many celebrities, and Mar- 
garet Fuller, Horace Greeley, Dr. Follen, 
Dr. Huntington, and many other distin- 
guished people were glad to take the forty- 
mile ride over the unbroken prairie, often in 
a lumber-wagon, to visit him and his group 
of parishioners, nearly all from Boston and 
vicinity. 

The church building still stands in good re- 
pair and is the oldest of our denomination 
west of the Hudson River, as I understand. 
It was built “‘by day’s work,’ farmers giving 
certain days with their teams to convey 
the building material to the spot. ‘The stone 
came from the quarry near by, which belonged 
to one member of the church. Much of the 
work and all the supervision of the stone 
laying was done by the pastor and his father, 
the latter a stone-mason from Vermont. 
The carpenters were also personally interested 
in the church. Generous financial aid was 
received from New England churches, the 
First Church in Roxbury giving a fair and 
raising nearly $1,000 for its far-away sister, 
then much farther away than it is now. 

A parsonage was built in 1890, with the 
assistance of absent members of the church, 
and of Alliance friends. This is a source 
of income that helps to keep the church in 
repair. The shifting population of these 
small suburban towns makes for changes in 
church attendance, and just now it is ata 
very low ebb and the church is closed, 
Here, as elsewhere, the automobile habit in- 
terferes with church attendance, but the 
beautiful Fox River Valley is a favorite 
suburb of Chicago, and a summer resort for 
miles up and down the valley, and it is the 
hope of the friends of the church that it 
may soon open its doors and call some other 
young man or woman to experiment upon 
them. 

Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., assistant 
minister at the Second Church in Boston, 
was ordained into the Unitarian ministry 
on January 21, at the Detroit church. Mr, 
Carson was originally trained in the Episco- 
pal church, but has filled the chair of Phi- 
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losophy in the Indiana State University. 
Addresses were made on the “Functions of 
the Ministry”: by W. A. Moore, D.D., on 
*" Lhe, -Pastoral’?+:; J. P; Huget, D;D},,.on 
“The Priestly”; Rev. A. R. Vail, on ‘‘ The 
Prophetic.” Others officiating were: Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, who made the prayer of 
ordination; Rev. Robert S. Loring, who 
gave the right hand of fellowship; Rev. E. 
C. Smith, who gave the charge to the minister; 
and Rev. W. W. Wilson of Trinity Church 
and Rev. C. B. Emerson of the North Con- 
gregational Church, of the sister churches in 
the city. F. LE B. 


A Prize Essay. 


Through the generosity of a resident of 
California, and in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, the 
National Education Association is able to 
offer a prize of one thousand dollars for the 
best essay on “The Essential Place of 
Religion in Education, with an Outline of 
a Plan for Introducing Religious Teaching 
into the Public Schools.’ Religion is to 
be defined in a way not to run counter to 
the creeds of Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Jew. ‘The essential points to be observed 
are: ‘‘A Heavenly Father, who holds nature 
and man alike in the hollow of. his hand’’; 
the commandment of Hillel and Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself”; the high ethical teachings and 
spirit of service and sacrifice indicated in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Notice of intention to file an essay must 
be given the secretary of the Association 
by April 1, 1915. Essays will be limited 
to ten thousand words and must be in the 
possession of the secretary by June 1, 1o915. 
Six typewritten copies must be furnished in 
order that the preliminary reading may be 
done independently. The right is reserved 
by the Association to publish not only the 
prize essay, but any others which may be 
submitted in competition, copyright privi- 
leges to be vested in the Association for all 
such. 

D. W. SPRINGER, 
Secretary of the N. E. A. 


Unitarianism. 


Mr. Grosvenor Dawe, president of the 
Unitarian Club of Washington, D.C., follow- 
ing an impulse to make clear, on the day after 
Billy Sunday’s appearance in that city, 
what Unitarianism really is, wrote the 
following letter, which appeared in the 
Washington Herald of January 19:— 


The Unitarian faith has been best summed 
up in these few lines: We believe in the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
and the progress of humanity onward and 
upward forever. 

The above is a faith that can be echoed 
by all everywhere whose souls prompt 
them to reach toward the light, and who 
find the examples of great and good men an 
aid to faith and an inspiration. Unitarian- 
ism is not a faith that merits abusive language 
or ill-considered denunciation. It is part of 
the spiritual history of the race. 


The Christian Register 


In addition, it should be stated that the 


average Unitarian holds a perfectly rational 
attitude toward all other sects of the Chris- 
tian faith, and toward all other religious 
systems. He recognizes an inborn desire 
in all peoples and ages to reach toward a 
higher power. He is thus led to reverence 
every religious system, from the simplest 
up to the most complex, that embodies the 
aspiration of the soul toward God. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible for Unitarians to 
denounce those whose vision and capacity 
for vision may differ from their own. 

Unitarians are so convinced of the rela- 
tion of God to man as a relation similar 
to that of a father to his children that we 
have supreme trust in a recognition by 
God of every sincere. aspiration toward 
him, no matter what form that aspiration 
may take. 

The desire to be in touch with the guiding 
power of the universe is, however, one of 
such dignity and grandeur that we find 
ourselves able to sympathize with only those 
religious aspirations which prompt men to 
approach the Universal Spirit with dignity 
and with a regard for the grandeur of hu- 
manity itself. We see no room for gross 
familiarity with God. ‘The Unitarians stand 
for-decency and order in religious exercises. 


A Significant Word. 


Dr. Francis A. Christie at the recent 
mid-term graduation exercises of the Mead- 
ville Theological School gave an address 
on ‘American Democracy.” ‘This has been 
published in the School Bulletin for January. 
It ought to be known by a wider circle of 
readers than may find it there. Dr. Christie 
is our foremost church historian and speaks 
as the thorough scholar. He speaks also 
as one who is interested in every phase 
of citizenship and social life. No one among 
Unitarians, or among others, for that matter, 
has so full a right to interpret the beginnings 
of American democracy as related to our 
religious leaders. 

What we all ought specially to know is 
Dr. Christie’s estimate of Channing’s re- 
lation to the American spirit and institu- 
tions. It is a sufficient answer to any who 


incline to minimize Channing’s influence.: 


Dr. Christie says that in stating the dominat- 
ing principle of American democracy he 
has but re-expressed Channing. It is to 
Channing and Parker that we go for the 
principles and arguments which found their 
way into Lincoln’s use. Dr. Christie says: 
“This was not accident. Every one should 
know that Unitarianism centres its doctrine 
about man. ... Unitarianism proclaimed, as 
the inherent, essential, defining element in 
every man, a moral capacity, a capacity of 
moral personality, a birthright to every 
perfectibility, a birthright to good and 
heaven and God. It was Unitarianism that 
affirmed the inalienable dignity of all, the 
honor due to all men, the equality of all in 
the essentials of a humanity so open God- 
ward, so linked with its divine original. ... I 
count it a supreme felicity that we hold 
a position of faith, conviction, intuitive 
certainty, which is at once the expression 
of our human relation to God and of our 
relation to men in the sphere of citizenship, 
and that in both we face forward. with the 


light of hope upon our faces. America is 


(20) 


a land of hopes, and our religion is a conse- © 


cration to sublime hopes which embrace 
without any discrepancy all that the spirit 
of democracy predicts: Our doctrine sounds 
tlie overtone of the music of our American 
idea. ... Christianity in America must be 
the Christianity of democracy as Channing 
preached it, or find itself alien to the irre- 
sistible force shaping our national life.” 

This shows the import of the address and 
added to it must be the recognition of the 
careful scholarship of the speaker. 

Henry T. SEcRIST. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1915, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Atherton, Brown, Carr, 
Dole, Eliot, Fox, Howe, Kyle, Little, Robin- 
son, Sprague, Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dins- 
moor, and Mrs. Lombard. ‘The treasurer 
presented the following statement for Decem- 
ber, 1914:— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cagh on-hand. Dede X» FORA 6. 5 cites bee $23,848.91 
From dongtions..... ss tive cusp mas a eee 2,850.45 
Bequest of Timothy Davis of Boston, 
Mass., to create the Timothy Davis 
PUNG cats egarnen ne ceo ee oe 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Katharine C. Pierce of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Katharine 
C. Pierce Fund, on account .......... 8,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. Tilton of 
Chicago, Ill., on account, additional. . 1,000.00 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
for salaries of missionary ministers in 
Canada, additional... 5 cuees ated «« 256.07 


First Unitarian Church, Santa Rosa, Cal., 

proceeds of sale of church property, 

added to Reserve F Uhds..ctnece oe 1,875.00 
Foreign Relations: gifts for Distress Fund, 


Essex Hali, London,.Eng............. 126.00 
Enterest. 632 wigs secwsuphs ogee eel 19.29 
Income of invested funds .............. 9,793.82 


Reimbursement for advances on Unitarian 
Building Account,.}. swapails- tuys wsie sieges 2.19 
Reimbursement for advances on Reserve 


Kunds Mecoants 0) SOA. Pe 1,500.00 

Investment Chuich Building Loan Fund, 

FEpAaId OF) 1OAUS...... 16 taewesins Senin os 1,795.00 
$52,066.73 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary pe ees (societies, etc.) ....... $13,678.37 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 1,760.04 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. ........... 646.08 
bes on account of sundry trust funds . 9,897.48 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries ...... 50.15 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

ORT econ oe a ni/ud ya pent ene ee 400.00 
Investensnts: (3 (Ao cc/ RNa. ACs 1,000.00 
Publication Department ................. 2,000.00 

Cashon Hiatt! Fars 1; LOxS o. ces cca cen eee 22,625.61 

$52,066.73 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan made since 
the last meeting of the Board:— 


Grand oper Mich. (Holland Unitarian 
Churah)>..inevsvds@enh Lge . aes eens $400.00. 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 


lowing vote, which was adopted:— 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $25 additional to meet 
the expenses of the Unitarian Headquarters at Chautauqua, 
N.Y., for ror4. 


The president reported upon the shea 


taken to fulfil the vote of the Board at its: 
September meeting whereby he was all- 
thorized to nominate a field secretary , to in 
some measure fill the vacancies in the Asso- 
ciation’s staff caused by the successive with- 


drawal of Messrs. Foote, Starbuck, Bennett, 


and Wilbur, and. it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Louis C. Cornish to-be a ow 


retary-at-large for the remainder of the —_ erp nye) 
30, TOTS. 
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Voted, To ace as a tract a sermon by Rev. A. P. 
~ Reccord, entitled “The Paradox of Prayer.” 
- Voted, To publish as a tract an address by Dr. C. W- 


Eliot, entitled “The Crying Need for a New Christianity.” 


Voted, That the publication agent co-operate with the 
Second Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., in the reproduction of a 
‘small edition of the Poems of Rey. J. W. Chadwick, on such 
terms as may be agreed upon between the Publication De- 
partment and Mrs. Chadwick. 


Upon recommendation of the Library Com- 
mittee it was 
Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $20 as the 


Association’s share (one-half) of the cost of providing tuo 
additional rows of shelves for the Circulating Library. 


On recommendation of the Advisory 
‘Council of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation it was 

Voted, To appropriate $80 for the purchase of lantern 
slides on the Life of Jesus, and to authorize the president to 
have catalogued and made available for the use of churches 
such of the slides in the Edward H. Hall collection as he may 
consider useful for the purpose. 


A communication from the Directors of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was 
read, and in response it was 


Voted, That the president appoint two members of the 
Board to represent the Association on a joint committee 
of the Young People’s Religious Union and The Alliance, 
on student work. 


Messrs. Wilson and Howe were appointed. 
A communication from the Trustees of the 


General Theological Library was read, and 


it was 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $50 as a donation for 
the current year to the work of the General Theological 
Library. 

In response to the suggestion from the 
‘members of the Service Book Committee it 
‘was 
_ Voted, That the new Service Book, when bound sepa- 
rately, shall be stamped with the words “Congregational 


_ Worship” in place of the longer name at present in use. 


A communication from Santa Rosa, Cal., 
was laid before the Board, and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to turn to ac- 
count at his discretion the church building owned by the 
Association in Santa Rosa, Cal., now no longer used by the 
Unitarian society of that place. 


Applications for aid from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Pomona, Cal., were referred to the 
proper department committees for considera- 
tion. 

- Communications were read from Bishop 
Ferencz of Hungary. 

The secretary reported upon the qualifica- 
tions of certain applicants for aid under the 
terms of the Bullard Fund, and it was 


Voted, To grant the following loans from the Elizabeth 
Lyman Bullard Fund: Mr. H. B. Eccles, $200; Mr. George 
D. Neal, $100. 


Resolutions upon the centenary of peace 


_were read from the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and the 


Board then 
adopted a resolution in reply, both of which 
documents the president was instructed to 
have printed and distributed among the 
.churches. 


_» Voted, That the president appoint a committee of three 


to arrange the programme for the annual meeting of the 


__ Association. 


Messrs nko ge Howe and Atherton were 


The Christian Register 


Society reported, and letters from the 
churches in Holyoke and Amherst were read, 
but no action was taken. 

A resolution passed at a recent meeting of 
the Ministerial Union was read, calling on the 
Association to aid the Christian Register. 
After considerable discussion it was 


Voted, That this resolution be referred to a committee 
to be appointed by the president, to consider all aspects 
of the question and to co-operate with any other commit- 
tees which may now be working on the same subject. 


The president appointed Messrs. Ames, 
Atherton, Brown, Eliot, Howe, Hutchinson, 
and Wiers. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.07 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary, 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Only in understanding the past can we 
interpret and use the present; for history 
is not made, but unfolded, and the old is 
ever present in the new.” In no depart- 
ment of history is there more need of clear 
discernment and of wise interpretation than 
in that of the church. To select from the 
mass of material that which is significant, 
to possess knowledge of many more facts 
than can be used, and to relate important 
crises with preceding and following events,— 
all these are necessary to the successful 
presentation of a course in church history. 
Dr. Crooker, who is giving this course on 
Wednesday mornings, brings also the method 
of simple, reasonable interpretation and the 
spirit of great sympathy with the subject. 
It follows that the lectures are valuable and 
impressive. No one who was present at 
the lecture on ‘“‘The Master and his Mes- 
sage’”’ will fail to remember its great truths. 

“Programmes for special days in the 
Sunday kindergarten” is the subject for 
several succeeding Saturday mornings at 
half-past nine o’clock. A programme for the 
observance of Lincoln’s birthday was given 
on the 23d, which included stories of Lincoln 
suitable for little people, and appropriate 
music. 

On the goth the Easter programme will 
be discussed and Mrs. Fannie Wilder Brown 
will present an Easter lesson. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, Mrs. H. C. Needham 
will give some short stories suitable for use 
in opening services of the school. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Social Service in the Sunday School. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A significant movement in Sunday-school 
circles at the present time is in the direction 
of greater interest in the social aspects of 
religion. Many schools in all denominations 
are taking up definite social service, and an 
increasing number are grading and systema- 
tizing this work so as to make it distinctly 
educational. Thus two ends are served,— 
deserving catises are receiving help from a 
new source, and our young people are being 
trained from infancy in wise helpfulness. 
One indication of the force and the wisdom 
of this movement is the appearance of a 
little book by W. Norman Hutchins on 
“Graded Social Service for the Sunday 
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School.” It is published, at 75 cents, by the 
University of Chicago Press. One seldom 
sees, as the first utterance on an important 
subject, a presentation so full, so wise, and 
so well considered as this. Another theindica- 
tion of the same trend of things is seen in the 
action of the New Haven Federation of 
Sunday-school Workers, which is devoting 
the entire year to the consideration of this 
theme. This Federation, composed of all the 
churches in the city, has held four sessions 
during the present year, which were addressed 
in turn by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, and the Secretary of this Department. 
That these churches, all but one of them of 
the so-called Evangelical order, should de- 
vote an entire year to this theme, and should 


|call in advisers from so widely separated 


fields, is truly significant. 

In our own denomination, as one would 
expect, this movement is distinctly marked. 
The Secretary of this Department has recently 
collected a mass of evidence on this point 
which shows that many of our schools are 
alive to the importance of the matter and 
are conducting the work along wise lines. 
The mention of a few cases out of the many, 
arbitrarily chosen, will illustrate how carefully 
these schools are proceeding. The Dis- 
ciples School in Boston has been a pioneer 
in this work, its example having been widely 
followed not only in our own fellowship, but 
in others. Quite in the same class is our 
school in Portland, Me., where the school is 
organized into five departments, each of 
which is working for and studying a local 
charity. A competent committee chooses the 
cause for which the youngest group is to work, 
and chooses two causes for each of the other 
groups, leaving it to the young people to se- 
lect, in each case, which of the two they will 
serve during the year. This combination 
of guidance by elders and freedom of choice 
on the part of the children is a happy thought. 

At Buffalo and also at Detroit there is 
expert guidance by trained social workers 
co-operating with the pastor, superintendent, 
and social service committee. At the First 
Church in Cambridge plans for teaching 
social service and for the practice of phil- 
anthropy are very fully developed and are 
carefully carried out under the guidance of 
an expert worker employed by the church. 

How far this teaching through doing can 
profitably be supplemented by direct sug- 
gestion is an important matter. In Water- 
town, Mass., Miss Dadmun confines her teach- 
ing along this line in good part to impressing 
the pupils with the sense of a common owner- 
ship of the church property and a common 
responsibility for the good name of the 
school. ‘The effect is reported to be gratify- 
ing and extends to all matters of conduct. 
In Portland, Me., Mr. Joy selects his teachers 
“‘as much for their power to influence the 
children in these ways as for their ability to 
teach.” Dr. Dodson, at St. Louis, is con- 
vineed that kindly feelings “spread from 
those who have them and are propagated 
effectively in no other way. Consequently,” 
he adds, “my aim is to secure as superin- 
tendent and teachers not merely intelligent 
people, but the finest, sweetest personalities 
in my congregation,” 


HOME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D.,'tel. ely aorg M, 

pation, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham 
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A more direct method, supplementing these, 
is followed in Cleveland, where each session 
of the school is closed by all repeating to- 
gether, “I will be courageous, I will be 
courteous, I will be generous, I will be kind, 
I will be obedient, I will be pure, I will be 
truthful, I will be loyal to my church.” 

In the First Church in Providence, the 
lower school, including all up to the high- 
school age, repeats during its closing service 
these lines:— 

“T will be true, for there are those who trust 
me; 
te! T will be pure, for there are those who care; 

I will be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I will be brave, for there is much to dare; 

I will be friend to all the poor and friend- 
less; 

I will be giving, and forget the gift; 

I will be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I will look up, and laugh, and love, and 
lift.” 

From these examples it will be seen that 
the effort is not merely to secure help for a 
needy cause. It is that, but it is more than 
that: it is an effort to promote the spirit 
of helpfulness, and to train in wise giving 
and serving. Even more than all this the 
trend toward the social emphasis in religion 
is an effort to make religion practical, to give 
it hands and feet, a head and a heart, and so 
to further the work to which Jesus gave his 
life—the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Field Notes. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— ‘last year was a very 
successful one, and we are doing good work 
now. We have a new feature this year 
that we believe will be very successful,—an 
old-fashioned debating society. You know 
women vote here, so the girls are as interested 
in politics as the boys. The fourth Friday 
of the month the Alliance has a church din- 
ner. At these the young people assist in 
serving and furnish the entertainment, so 
you see we are a busy society. Weare nota 
money-making one, but raised $250 for our 
pet charity, a nursery connected with a mater- 
nity cottage, and we sent Christmas baskets 
to the families of some of the cottage babies.” 

Yarmouth, Me—‘I am sending you a 
picture of the Young People’s Religious Union 
choir, the only vested choir in the community. 
It is not used every week, but appears for 
Sunday-school concerts, vesper services, and 
other special occasions.”’ 

Canton, Mass.—The Henry F. Jenks Union 
meets the third Sunday of each month, with 
an outside speaker. At the January meeting 
Mr. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass., 
spoke on “A Crowd of Witnesses.” 

Deerfield, Mass.—‘‘ During the summer our 
Young People’s Religious Union held its 
meetings at the homes of the various mem- 
bers. ‘The service was followed by a picnic 
supper and social gathering. This plan 
proved so successful that we now hold our 
meetings at the parsonage every Sunday 
evening. During the fall and early part of 
the year we have been studying the growth of 
Unitarianism through the contribution to 
liberal thought by Channing, James Freeman 
Clarke, Samuel Willard, Theodore Parker, 
Henry W. Bellows, and Edward Everett Hale, 
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etc, We are now beginning a study of the 
different denominations. During the past 
two summers our Union has given a play, the 
proceeds of which were given to the parish. 
Arrangements are now being made for an 
exchange of meetings with the Young People’s 
Fraternity of Bernardston, in which the visit- 
ing society will furnish the programme.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich.‘‘Our student assist- 
ant here is very useful and busy, and the 
Young People’s Society does fairly good 
work, considering the unusual competition of 
speakersfrom outside. We have in town every 
Sunday evening sometimes as many as five 
extra meetings advertised.” 

Dallas, Tex.—‘I am in receipt of the cer- 
tificate which I expect to have framed and 
placed on the walls of ‘Emerson Hall,’ which 
is the meeting-place of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Sunday-school. I 
will endeavor to give my best efforts for the 
upbuilding of the work among young people 
in the Southern District. They need a great 
deal of encouragement. Unless you Eastern 
people lived in this section of the country for 
any length of time, you can hardly realize 
what we are ‘up against.’ The very name of 
Unitarianism arouses contempt and too often 
hatred in this part of the country, which is 
a fact to be deplored, but I believe we are 
fast ‘coming into our own,’ and the young 
people are the ones to effect it.” 

Bellingham, Wash.—‘‘Our Young People’s 
Society here consists of fifteen young people 
who reside in town, together with a number 
of normal students. Most of those inter- 
ested attend Sunday-school classes weekly. 
At the beginning of the church year the resi- 
dent members of the Young People’s Society 
entertained the normal students, extending a 
welcome to new students. There are now 
six hundred students at the Normal School, 
which is located a few blocks from the chapel. 
An important part of the Bellingham work is 
the making of Unitarians in the Normal 
School. ‘These, as teachers, are scattered far 
and wide in the Northwest, and bear the lib- 
eral message, so much needed in this section 
of the country. ‘The Young People’s Society 
is providing flowers for the morning service 
in the chapel, the younger section is studying 
Dr. Savage’s Unitarian Catechism, while the 
other section is taking up various topics of 
vital interest in religion. Last year about a 
dozen students at the Normal School who 
attended the chapel left the city. With one 
or two exceptions, al/ had become Unitarians 
by attending the chapel, and most of them 
had never before heard of a Unitarian church.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The midwinter reunion and luncheon of 
the Isles of Shoals Summer Association will 
be held at the new Second Church, Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13. 


The midwinter meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will be held in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, on 
Sunday afternoon, February 7, at four o’clock. 
The speaker at this meeting will be Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York. All 
members of the Fellowship and their ohare 
are invited to attend this meeting. 
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The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, Feb. 1, 1915, at 10.30 A.M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Frank O. Small; subject, 
“Personal Responsibilities to The Alliance.” 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge. 
Discussion. 


On Friday, February 5, the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will meet at the 
Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place, Brooklyn. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land will speak on ‘‘The International Con- 
gresses of Religious Unity in Asia.” All 
cordially welcomed. Box luncheon for mem- 
bers, with coffee and tea, served by The 
Alliance of the church. 


The speakers at the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
February 1, Rev. A. K. Blois, D.D., First 
Baptist Church, Brookline; February 2, Rev. 
W. P. Odell, St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brookline; February 3, Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D., president of the Educational 
Sunday School Society; February 4, to be 
announced; February 5, Rev. Dean W. W. 
Fenn. At the musical service on Saturday, 
January 30, Mr. Malcolm Lang will be as- 
sisted by Mr. R. A. Simonds, who will sing a 


solo. 
Churches, 


DuNKIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial Church, 
Rev. H. J. Adlard: The winter’s work here 
has been one of steady progress, despite the 
most depressing industrial conditions. Early 
in the fall a strenuous effort was made to 
raise $300 by private solicitation, in order 
that a much-needed new roof be placed on 
the church. This amount was quickly sub- 
scribed and the work most satisfactorily 
performed. A monthly Calendar, with a 
splendid picture of the church as frontispiece, 
was issued for the first time in November, 
and proves a good method of making the 
work known. ‘The pastor has fully sustained 
the interest of the pulpit by taking, in 
addition to topical matters, a series of ser- 
mons certain Sundays each month, notably 
those entitled ‘‘Beginnings,”’ ‘“‘How the 
World Began,” ‘How Man Began and Rose,”’ 
etc., the object being not only educative, 
but to deepen reverent wonder and re- 
ligious obligation. The monthly Sunday 
evening lecture, commenced last winter, is 
now a regular institution. Thus far this 
season the pastor has spoken on ‘‘ War: its 
Cause, Curse, and Cure,” ‘‘Galsworthy’s ‘Jus- 
tice,’”’ ‘“‘The Call of the Carpenter,” and 
“Charles Dickens’s Gospel of Laughter and 
Tears.” The percentage of men attending 
all services is in the proportion of thirty-five 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 


and careful have availed during forty years _ 
peak the lives of thousands of infants and enabl ‘how 


sands of moteries. to ne a self-respecting, 
relations for years. 


With many 
Wot P intended for ¢) for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring insti 
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‘sign of vigorous life. 
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i fhe js mace has been 
ened numerically, and has an average 


‘a Sten 
attendance of fifty. Each class has an efficient 


teacher. The Unity Club has had a success- 
Several new members were added 
as the result of a campaign, and, above all, a 
new spirit of enthusiasm has expressed 
itself in the following practical way: The 
permanent church congregation having grown 


‘too numerous for its supply of song-books, 
‘the Unity Club bravely proffered $50 for 
the purchase of the new Hymn and Tune 
“Book; this being augmented to the extent of 


$25 from a devoted member gave the joy 
of using the new, splendid collection on 
January 11. Congregational singing-classes 
conducted by the pastor once a week are 


proving a source of delight, and education in 


splendid tunes and lofty hymns. A branch 
of the Everett Hale League has just been 
formed, and, with the Lend-a-Hand already 
in action, helps to find work for every one. 
Along with a member of the church, Mr. 
Adlard was largely instrumental in forming 
a long overdue Associated Charities for the 
city, in which most of the orthodox churches 


-have joined. This association has had a 


tremendously busy season, and, as chairman 
of the general relief committee, Mr. Adlard 
has come into pleasant relationship with rep- 
resentatives of other churches and gained val- 
uable insight into the social conditions of 
Dunkirk, that will materially assist him in 


-his pulpit message, a message which still oc- 


cupies a column every week in the local paper. 


Hrncuam, Mass.—First Parish: At the 
Sunday morning service in the Old Meeting- 
house, Rev. Louis C. Cornish read his resigna- 
tion as minister and announced his acceptance 
of the office of secretary-at-large of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. In the fifteen 
years that have passed since he was called 
to this pulpit the work of the church has 


steadily increased and strengthened; all 


the parish activities are in a healthy and 


_ prosperous condition; and he may look with 


justifiable pride upon things accomplished 
as well as upon the promise of things yet 
to come through his sagacity and energy. 
The large and efficient Sunday-school, and 
the general broadening of parish influence 
through the tireless efforts of the parish 
worker, Miss Caroline Carter, are due in 


great part to the initiative and constant 


support of the minister; yet they are so 
firmly founded upon actual needs that they 
will hardly be allowed to lapse. No depart- 
ment of the church shows weakness or 
atrophy, but, on the contrary, there is every 
The genius for organi- 
zation which Mr. Cornish undoubtedly 
possesses will be of the greatest service to 
the denomination, and, reluctant as his 
people are to see him step down from the 


pulpit he has filled so acceptably, they will 


not fail to rejoice if he finds in his new posi-, 
tion the larger opportunity and recognition 
he deserves. So thoroughly has Mr. 


Cornish identified himself with the best 


interests of the town, that there was general 


consternation at the rumor of his going away, 
P and the fact that he is still to make his home 


Hingham has lessened somewhat the 

sense of personal loss, not only to the members 

‘his parish, but also to the large circle of 

friends and co-workers. Their best 
5 go with. him in his new work. 
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NEwport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
Religious Work Committee of the Newport 
Young Men’s Christian Association has in- 
augurated a series of midwinter fireside talks 
for men, seven in number, which will be given 
on consecutive Sundays. Seven local clergy- 
men, each of a different denomination, will 
deliver short talks on matters pertaining to 
religion which at this time are uppermost in 
the minds of many people. The earnest 
consideration of different points of view rep- 
resented by the leading denominations of 
Newport is the object of the talks. The com- 
mittee in charge says: ‘‘Co-operation rather 
than competition is the spirit which is now 
predominant in our city, and to further its 
attitude is the object sought by the Religious 
Work Committee of the Newport Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” The pro- 
gramme which has been arranged follows: 
January 24, “The Church and Religious 
Education,” by Rev. Stanley C. Hughes, 
Trinity Church; January 31, ‘The Spirit of 
William Penn in 1915,” by Rev. John S. Kim- 
ber, Friends Meeting; February 7, “A Valid 
Ministry,’”’ by Rev. Nathaniel J. Sproul, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church; February 14, 
“Puritanism and Modernism,’ by Rev. 
William Irving Ward, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; February 21, ‘‘ Christianity at 
Work in Newport,” by Rev. William Safford 
Jones, Channing Memorial Church; February 
28, ‘The War and the Next Epoch,” by Rev. 
C. E. Silcox, United Congregational Church; 
March 7, “Religious Democracy,” by Rev. 
Franklin G. McKeever, D.D., Second Baptist 
Church, 


WayLAND, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William H. Branigan: On Sunday after- 
noon, January 24, services commemorating 
the 275th anniversary of the founding of 
the First Parish (1640), and the 1ooth anni- 
versary of the building and dedication of 
the present meeting-house (Jan. 25, 1815), 
were held in the church. The programme 
consisted of devotional services, in which 
three of the former ministers—Rev. Herbert 
H. Mott, Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield, and Dr. 
Seth Curtis Beach—took part; introductory 
remarks by the present minister; an historical 
address, ‘‘One Hundred Years of the Old 
Meeting-house,” by Mr, Alfred W. Cutting; 
and music. The last feature was especially 
interesting, being rendered by an old-time 
choir in costumes of a hundred years ago, the 
accompaniment being a violin, ’cello, clarinet, 
and double-bass. The hymns were taken 
from ancient church-music books, one being 
an old-time four-part ‘‘round.”’ The singing 
of an old hymn, ‘Hark! hark! the Gospel 
Trumpet Sounds!”’ to the tune of ‘‘ Wayland” 
was especially appropriate. As the twilight 
deepened, the church was lighted by candles, 
making a very realistic picture of the past, in 
which the old-time costumes of the singers, 
with the beautiful setting of the ancient 
church interior -with its century-old white 
pulpit, combined in perfect harmony. The 
services closed with the singing by choir and 
congregation, to the tune of ‘‘Old Hundred,” 
of a memorial hymn written for the occasion 
by the present minister, Rev. William H. 
Branigan. 


Wo.LLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unita- 
tian Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The 
church‘has established a ‘‘ Wayside Preacher’’; 


» 
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that is to say, it displays regularly upon its 
announcement board some helpful thought 
to cheer and encourage those who pass the 
church, That this ministry is appreciated 
is proved by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation which have been received by the 
minister. Only the other day he received 
a letter from a prominent citizen connected 
with an evangelical church in Wollaston, 
saying, ‘‘I want to express to you my ad- 
miration for the sermonettes which you 
are displaying at your church entrance, 
and which no one can pass without reading. 
If they appeal to others as they do to me 
they certainly will accomplish a world of 
good.” Here is a new way in which all 
churches can let their light shine. 


Personals. 


Rev. R. Shaw Barrow has received a unani- 
mous call to the First Unitarian Society of 
Troy, N.Y., and will take up his work there 
at once. 


Rev. John B. W. Day has resigned at Fall 
River, Mass., to accept a call to All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, Mass. He begins his 
pastorate in Greenfield early in March. 


“Christian Registers” Wanted. 


Miss Gould of Winchester, Mass., would 
be glad to hear from persons who are willing 
to send away copies of the Christian Register 
after these have been read. She may be 
addressed in care of Mrs. Abbott Stearns, 
12 Winchester Street, Winchester, Mass. 


Opportunities for Women. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union (of Boston) is offering again this winter 
a series of free conferences on professional 
opportunities for women, designed primarily 
to aid students in choosing and in preparing 
for their vocations. The conferences are to 
be addressed by men and women ably quali- 
fied to tell of the conditions and requirements 
of the work they represent. While the meet- 
ings are planned first of all for students, they 
will be undoubtedly of interest and value to 
parents, educators, social workers, and to all 
persons who must at one time or another give 
vocational advice. The programme is as fol- 
lows :— 

February 10, ‘The Stenographer in the 
Law Office,’ Mr. James E. Carroll, with 
Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins; February 
17, ‘The Field of Religious Work,” Dr. Eliza 
Hall Kendrick, Professor of Biblical History, 
Wellesley College, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
Parish Assistant, Arlington Street Church, 
Miss Harriet A. Broad, General Secretary, 
Young Women’s Christian Association; Feb- 
ruary 24, “Pros and Cons of Library Work,” 
Mr. Drew B. Hall, Librarian, Somerville Pub- 
lic Library; March 3, “The New Field of 
Public Health,’ Dr. William T. Sedgwick, 
Professor of Biology and Public Health,£Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Admission is by free ticket. Tickets may 
be obtained by writing to Miss Florence 
Jackson, Director of the Appointment Bureau 
at the Union, 264 Boylston Street. 


The Rheims Cathedral has been burned 
more than once before this, only to be rebuilt 
more beautiful than before its destruction. 


Pleasantrics. 


Some sayings of areal Mrs. T'wickembury: 
ST wouldn’ t dilute my hands with the 
matter.” ‘When I build my new house I am 
going to graduate my yard and put a buffalo 
on the roof.” “I will entertain my guests in 
an hostile manner.’ 


“T want you to understand,” said young 
Spender, ‘‘that I got my money by hard 
work.” “‘Why, I thought it was left to you 
by your rich uncle.’’ “So it was, but I 
had hard work to get it away from the 
lawyers.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Mother wants a penn’orth of glory 
divine.’ ‘We don’t keep that,’’ said the 
chemist. ‘‘Oh, yes, you do,” the little 
maid retorted. ‘‘We’ve got it here before. 
Mother ‘puts it down the drain in the back 
yard.” Then the chemist knew that the 
“slory divine” was another way of saying 
chloride of lime.—Strand Magazine. 


Young Hibbard was exhibiting his pict- 
ures to a charming girl. “This one,’’ he 
said, handing her a picture, “is my photo- 
graph; taken with two French poodles. Can 
you recognize me?” ‘‘Why, yes, certainly,” 
she replied, looking at it intently, ot OU 
are the one with the hat on.’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The doctor told her that what she needed 
‘was a good hearty meal at night and then 
to stop thinking about her stomach. “But 
doctor, only two months ago you told me 
to avoid dinner at night, and to take a 
light supper instead.” ‘‘Oh, did I?” re- 
plied her medical adviser, reflectively. ‘‘ Well, 
that shows what marvellous strides medical 
science is making!’’—Boston Transcript. 

Scotsmen claim that the bagpipe is the 
most expressive instrument. ‘There was an 
editor whose handwriting could be in- 
terpreted by only one compositor of the 
staff, a Scot and a piper. One day came 
a slip of copy which puzzled even this expert. 
“Can’t you read it?’’ he was asked. ‘‘ Nae,” 
said he, but added enthusiastically, ‘If 
I had my pipes, though, I think I could play 
her!”’ 


Sir Alfred Austin could take a joke. 
The poet laureate and a Scottish judge met at 
luncheon at a famous London house. ‘Are 
you writing much poetry now, Austin?” 
asked the judge. “Oh, not much,” the poet 
returned, ‘only enough | to keep the wolf 
from the door.” “Why, do you read 
it over to him?” questioned the judge. As 
the story runs, Sir Alfred led the laughter 
that followed. Lay anity Fatr. 


The foreman of a large iron-works was 

' short of laborers, afid, as a last resort, went 
to an old tramp ‘who was lying asleep beside 
one of the furnaces, and roused him with the 


question, “I say, my man, are you wanting 
work?” “What kind of work?” asked the 
tramp. ‘‘Can you do anything with a 
shovel?” ‘Yes,’ replied the tramp, rub- 


bing his eyes. “ey could fry a piece of ham 
on it.”,—The Bristol Times. 


The president of the university had dark 
circles tinder his eyes. “You look ill,” 
said his wife. ‘‘What is wrong, dear?” 
“Nothing much,” he replied. “But—I—I 
had a fearful dream last night, and I feel 
this morning as if I—as if I’— He hesi- 
tated and stammered. ‘‘What was the 
dream?” asked his wife. ‘‘I—I—dreamed 
the trustees required 'that—that I should— 
that I should pass the freshman examination 
for—admission!’’ sighed the president. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
1os South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il; .; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ~ 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825, 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, esta 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incerporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 


Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
va churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address:correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. — 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
“~ addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 


A tlacess correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of 

reeie’ Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., Cambridge, 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. rd ae Spee N.Y; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan a Ind. ; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San tages et Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; . Delano, Chicago, 
Iil.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 
Commitiee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, IIl.; Rev. Louis C. "Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate Churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. Burdett, New sae City; Hon. Horace Davis, iLD Ate 
San Francisco, ; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
Pama Fla.; maliton. he Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
ersey, Montreal, C Can. 

iors and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
rele Bo Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

a 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
Phen ait all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
yea —— er in the ap) ication of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

Me Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev, John Haynes Bola 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd joes, Rey. William M. Brundage, M 
ss Graham Br Mr. Charles Zueblin, 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss oes M. Dadmun, 1039. Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Underground | 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed, Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


SECOND-HAND PIPE ORGAN. 


A ‘fine old one-manual organ, recently renovated, but 
now removed to make room for an unexpected memorial 
Great bargain, $500. References given. Inquiries 
answered. Address M., care Christian Register. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, | 
25 Beacon Street, rOnteees Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- _ 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. _ 
All that is promised in the aie is | 
Low charges. Scholarships. _ is 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. ~ ait ae 
ANDOVER, N.H.° — aa 
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